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Disabled 
children 
should be in 
mainstream 
schools 


The principle of integrating 
children with special educa- 
tional needs into mainstream 
education has been firmly 
endorsed by an independent 
committee set up by the In- 
ner London Education Au- 
thority. 

In a 308-page report, pub- 
lished last month, the com- 
mittee calls upon ILEA to 
adopt a policy which aims to 
meet the special needs of all 
children and young people 
within nursery, primary and 
secondary schools, and col- 
leges. 

“The committee is in no 
doubt about the principles 
involved, namely that the 
right place for children and 
young people with special 
education needs to be edu- 
cated is where they retain 
regular contact with all their 
contemporaries”, says the re- 


port. 


THE NEWSPAPER OF THE SPASTICS SOCIETY 


The way 
forward? 


p.5 


Time for a new start. Danny Smith (left) and Suzanne Howes put 
integration into practice at Sonning Common Primary School, 


Oxfordshire. (see page 5) 


The report does concede, 
however, that integration may 
not be practicable for a small 
number of children or young 
people in the longer term, in 
which case alternative provision 
should be closely linked with 
mainstream schools. 

“Provided that facilities are 
adequately developed and re- 
sources transferred, there are 
very few disabilities and difficul- 
ties which cannot be adequately 


ALi Maeda ne eS Toy 
A tough quick setting plastic material 
for protecting the toe-caps and sides of 
leather shoes against premature wear. 


SHOE-GUARD PLASTIC 


Our kit contains all the materials you need for approximately 
20-25 applications. All you add is liquid shoe polish to 
match the shoes being protected. 


VERY SIMPLE TO USE 
@ Gently roughen area to be protected 

with sandpaper provided. 
@ Mix the powder and liquid with your shoe polish. 
@ Pour mixture over prepared area. g 
@ 20 minutes later polishshoes 4 
in normal manner. 


| kit £15.35 including packing, carriage & V.A.T. 
2 or more kits £11.90 each including packing, carriage & V.A.T. 


Start protecting your expensive shoes now by sending a 
cheque or PO. to:— 


AUSTENAL LTD. 
4 CRYSTAL WAY, HARROW, MIDDLESEX HAI 2HG 


Used for over IS years following development in co-operation with the Spastics Society. 


catered for in a comprehensive 
setting,” said John Fish, the com- 
mittee’s chairman and a former 
HMI and staff inspector for spe- 
cial education. 

While the committee recog- 
nises that planning is essential 
and ILEA must consult widely 
about its new strategy, it recom- 
mends that plans should be 
drawn up within “a defined time 
scale”. 

It wants ILEA to delegate re- 
sponsibility for assessment, 
placement and the development 
of services for children with spe- 
cial needs to its local divisions. 

“Clusters” of mainstream and 
special schools with support ser- 
vices could provide a co- 
ordinated special education ser- 
vice and one easily understood 
by teachers and parents. 

The committee was very dis- 
satisfied with the level of support 
and advice available for parents. 
It recommended a “befriender” 
or parent-counsellor system to 
help and advise parents; more in- 
formation for them, and their in- 
volvement in decisions about 
their children’s education. 

The report has been wel- 
comed by organisations such as 
The Spastics Society and the 
Down’s Children’s Association. 

Continued on page 6 
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End of term treat leaves 
Society with £2 million bill 


People in residential nursing 
care are to have an additional up- 
rating of their Supplementary 
Benefit in November. 

Those under pensionable age 
will receive an extra £10 a week 
bringing their total to £180. The 
nursing care element will also be 
increased from £28.60 to £50 
per week. 

Tony Newton, the social 
security minister, made the 
announcement on 25 July just 
before Parliament adjourned for 
the summer recess. 

The Spastics Society could 
only give a cautious welcome to 
the increases, which nowhere 
near meet the real cost of 
caring for a severely disabled 
person, now as much as £350 
a week. 

If local authorities do not 
make up the difference, the Soci- 
ety may have to find as much as 
£2 million a year. 

As John Belcher, social ser- 
vices director, explained on ITN 


on 1 August, “We are either 
going to have to accept that addi- 
tional financial burden, or we are 
not going to be able to admit 
people who actually do need re- 
sidential care, or in extreme 
cases we may have to return peo- 
ple to their communities who 
can ill afford not to be in our 
units.” 

The DHSS has now appointed 

chartered accountants Ernst 
and Whinney to look at the 
financing of residential care in 
the private and _ voluntary 
sectors. 
* Tony Newton and John Pat- 
ten, junior health minister, have 
promised to look at the possibil- 
ity of some new provision for 
multiply-handicapped — school- 
leavers. The Spastics Society will 
submit proposals. 

This came out ofa meeting last 
month between the ministers 
and staff of the Society at which 
many concerns of the Society 
were aired. 


Winner was in the bullring! 


Professional Photographic Services 


= : 
Alan Pickard receives the Jeffrey Archer trophy from Mrs Joyce Smith, 


watched by judges Lady Wilson (left) and Celia Haddon. 


The Spastics Society’s 15th 
annual Literary Contest 
attracted over 700 entries — 
three times more than ever be- 
fore. 

And for the second year run- 
ning, Jeffrey Archer awarded a 
prize for a work of outstanding 
literary merit. 

This year the Jeffrey Archer 
trophy and £250 went to Alan 
Pickard from Cardiff for his story 
“Moment of Truth”. 

It is a bullfighting story with a 
twist in the tail. There are two 
moments of truth — the point at 
which the matador goes in for 
the kill, and the matador’s mo- 
ment of realisation as he lies 
dying. 

“I was worried my piece 


wouldn’t do very well because 
nobody likes bullfighting. But 
someone on the judging panel 
obviously did!” 

Alan, who has multiple scler- 
osis, lived in Spain for 7 years and 
had a 10 per cent interest in a 
small bullring there. He even 
tried bullfighting once, though 
not with fully-grown bulls. 

“T look on it as an art form, and 
I can appreciate its subtlety,” he 
says. “But you’ve got to be a Latin 
to have the feeling in your 
blood.” 

The prizegiving took place at 
the Society’s Fitzroy Square Cen- 
tre on 27 June. 


For a full list of winners, ex- 
tracts and a picture, see page 7. 
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REGIONAL 


CHAIRMAN 


Should work 
centres be 
kept going? 


At the end of April, I was asked 
by the North-East Regional Fi- 
nance Committee to request the 
Regions Committee to set up a 
working party which would in- 
vestigate the ever increasing re- 
venue and capital costs of main- 
taining work centres managed 
by local groups. Previous discus- 
sions with other regional chair- 
men had shown me that this was, 
in fact, a national problem. 

The North-East Region has five 
industrial work centres. 

All of them were built in the 
1960s, when groups were being 
encouraged to use their accumu- 
lated funds to provide cp adults 
with sheltered employment. 
They also serve as a social centre 
for cp people, parents and 
friends, and as a place where the 
group can hold its meetings. 

The idea was admirable, and 
still is. But to find funds each year 
to support these un-endowed 
“legacies” in the face of inflation, 
increasing costs and an erosion 
of resources is a constant worry 
to the groups concerned. 

Groups which have no work 
or similar centre to maintain 
(some of whom have consider- 
able bank balances ) may be sym- 
pathetic, but they often have lit- 
tle idea of the effort required to 
maintain the services ofa centre. 

As chairman of the Leeds and 
District Spastics Society which 
manages a centre, I know only 
too well that we have to work 
much harder to raise money and 
we have to make more sacrifices 
than other groups who do not 
have this burden. As a result, lit- 
tle money is left for social activi- 
ties or to provide grants or dona- 
tions to other deserving causes 
in our group. Our bank balance 
is seldom “in the black”. 

Over the past 4 or 5 years we 
have had to ask repeatedly for 
grants from the North-East re- 
gional fund — which is becoming 
increasingly strained as costs 
continue to rise. 

Indeed, The Spastics Society 
now faces a dilemma. Should it 
go on spending money on ex- 
pensive upkeep and repairs, or 


A\ids for the 
Disabled 
Exhibition 


Bill Higgins 


should it make other provision 
for disabled people? 

Many local authorities do not 
provide adequate financial help 
and, certainly in the North-East 
Region, the per capita grants 
vary from one to another. 

In response to my paper, the 
Regions Committee said that 
many centres designed in the 
1960s are reaching the end of 
their useful lives. (It was known, 
when the centres were built, 
that their flat roofs had a life of 
only about 25 years. ) 

The committee also thought 
that work centres may no longer 
be the best environment for 
young handicapped people; they 
have greater expectations than 
their predecessors. 

As local authorities have no 
statutory responsibility for day 
care, only projects which parti- 
cularly interest their social ser- 
vices department will receive 
priority. 

I was able to point out that 
each of our centres in the North- 
East not only provides work 5 
days a week for between 40 and 
60 cp people — which the local 
authority does not — but also 
offers them social activities. If 
the centres were to close, the 
workers would have no job and 
nowhere to go. 

I urged that our work centres 
should stay open until suitable 
alternatives could be found. 

I was most grateful to the Re- 
gions Committee for proposing 
to set standards for all centres, 
present these to local authorities 
and ask local authorities to be- 
come more involved, for exam- 
ple, by funding community pro- 
jects. 

The Executive Council of the 
Society has now set up a working 
party (chaired by Bill Har- 
greaves ) to consider the future 
of work centres and the prob- 
lems facing them. 

A trouble shared is a trouble 
halved. 


Letters to the Editor| 


Disability Now 12 Park Crescent London W1N 4EQ 


Bring back the 
Corporate Plan! 


It was with some alarm that I 

read that The Spastics Society 

has abandoned the concepts of a 

corporate plan. 

Corporate planning is used by 
most large organisations these 
days. Done properly it would 
have given the Society a number 
of benefits: 

@ The opportunity to examine 
the Society’s role in the world 
and define its future direc- 
tion. 

@ Establish the longer term ob- 
jects of the organisation and 
define the means of achieving 
them. 

@ Establish the cash flow im- 
plications for the future and 
identify the amount of fund- 
ing needed. 

@ Identify the threats and oppor- 
tunities facing the Society. 

It seems, therefore, that the 
Society has decided not to face 
these difficult issues and is to be 
blown as a straw in the wind 
from one day to the next. 

Is_ this the professional 
approach we were led to expect? 
Bring back the Corporate Plan! 
Kenneth Boddington 
Meldreth Manor School Parents 
Association 


The Executive Council will 
spend a full day discussing the 
Corporate Plan at its November 
meeting — Editor. 


CPGB? 


In reply to your article in the July 
edition of Disability Now, 1 
would like to suggest the follow- 
ing. 

1 Change The Spastics Society 
name to C.P.G.B. We already 
have CPO. Why not CPGB? 

2 The name should be changed 
as well as updating the image 
and organisation of the Society. 
Indeed a new name plus the 
steady integration of children 
like my daughter into main- 
stream schooling, thus allowing 
the “outside world” to meet cp 
sufferers will do more, I feel, for 
the Society’s image than a lot of 
costly advertising. 


3 Demolish the “crippled child” ° 


collecting boxes. They are an 
obscenity in modern society and 
undo a lot of good work done by 
the Society, both locally and 
nationally. 

Mrs P Elliott 

7 Chorley Road 

Sheffield $10 3RJ 


Hawkeye 


I hope the diagram “Rating of Im- 
portance of Name Issue” in July’s 
Disability Now (page 7) was not 
the work of DN staff. (On the 
other hand, if it was the work of 


Alexandra 


C1) Physiotherapy/exercise aids 


Exhibition details now available from 
Naidex Conventions Limited 
Convex House 43 Dudley Road 
Tunbridge Wells Kent TN1 1LE 
Telephone 0892 44027 Telex 95604 MEPNCL 
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BJM Research they need a mild 
rap on the knuckles. ) 

There are two shortcomings. 

First, the percentages add up 
to only 92 per cent. If 8 per cent 
did not respond this should be 
stated, otherwise there is always 
a query as to whether there 
hasn’t been an error in one of the 
other figures. With such a small 
no response rate it is reasonably 
safe to show the distribution in 
terms of percentages of those re- 
sponding. 

Second, either using thhe per- 
centages or the actual numbers 
of respondents, I get a mean 
score of 5.4. 

Stephen Moore 

Social Services, Resources and 
Planning Sub-Division 

The Spastics Society 


Iam glad the readers of Disabil- 
ity Now are so hawk-eyed! 

Stephen Moore was quite cor- 
rect to point out the error of pre- 
sentation. There were 8 per cent 
“don’t-knows” and the tables 
should have made this clear. Us- 
ing the numbers of respondents 
rather than the percentages, the 
mean score was computed at 
5.48 but if the percentages are 
used the figure would be 5.43. 

I do hope that other readers 
will let the editor of Disability 
Now have comments, particu- 
larly on the substance of the re- 
search findings — Andrew Ross, 
Marketing Director 


Freedom 
of speech 


My intention was to reply to the 
letter sent in by Ruth Anderson 
(June), but to do that I had to 
re-read the letters of Jane Dick 
and Roger Billinge (April) and 
Peter Knight’s MA thesis (Febru- 
ary ). 

It is impossible, given the 
available space, to deal ade- 
quately with all four points of 
view. 

The article by Peter Knight 
gave me great satisfaction. My 
son was in two of the Society’s 
boarding establishments many 
years ago and the idea of care 
staff “taking on the parental role” 
and parents attending work- 
shops so that “they would be 
able to comment, criticise or 
praise” the work being done 
with their children is progress 
indeed — perhaps some of the 
younger parents need to be re- 
minded of the great strides made 
by the Society in its approach to 
residential provision. 

I also found the paragraphs on 
assessment interesting and 
agreed with their content. 

But, according to Roger Bil- 
linge, there is ambiguity about 
the word “adult”. His “dismay” 
led him to a critical analysis of 
the word “adult”. The Chambers 
dictionary defines “adult” to 
mean “grown up or mature”; 
“subjective” to mean “derived 
from one’s Own consciousness’, 
and “conjecture” to mean “an 
opinion without proof”. So, as I 
see it, Mr Billinge, whether you 
define “adult” as either “grown 
up” or “mature”, it is still a matter 
of “subjective conjecture as to 
whether adulthood has been 
achieved”. 

Unlike Ruth Anderson though, 
I enjoyed both submissions and 
condone wholeheartedly “pro- 
fessional employees stating their 
views openly” even when “those 
views are clearly conflicting”. It 
is democratic and healthy. How, 
otherwise, would people like me 
know the joy of reading opinions 
on cerebral palsy? Some of us 
have waited too long for the air- 


ing of even conflicting views by 
those who care about cp. “a 

It is of supreme importance | 
that employees of the Society are 
allowed freedom of speech. Page ~ 
seven of last month’s Disability 
Now would provide ample evi- 
dence of the desirability of this. 
The survey found that there was © 
“a serious lack of communica- | 
tion” between various sections — 
of the Society. 

The conclusion, headed 
“What’s to be done” totally re- 
jects the idea that “the Society” 
should “stop talking and formu- 
lating long-term objectives”, as 
Mrs Anderson suggests. Talk on, 
I say, and make plans for even — 
more, or better, provision for cp — 
people. But make sure that those 
plans are not shelved or forgot- 
ten. 

Come on, Ruth Anderson, it’s 
absolutely wonderful to know 
that cerebral palsy is being dis- — 
cussed openly. When I began — 
speaking about it in the North ; 


West 33 years ago, no-one had 
heard of spastics, let alone cp. f 
I was very glad to read the let- 
ter from Jill Carne in the July edi- — 
tion. I hope it satisfied all those 
who accuse the Society of over- 
spending on administration. The 
services we all want — and talk 
about! — are very costly when ~ 
they embrace the teaching and 
caring of multiply handicapped 
cp people. Cutting staff on either — 
side of the Society’s work would, ~ 
in my opinion, be counter pro- © 
ductive. 
Hilda S Davies 
22 Pine Tree Avenue 
Noctorum 
Birkenhead, Merseyside 


Doman Delacato: 


professional reply 


In her letter (Disability Now, 
July) concerning the review of 
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- Linda Scotson’s Doran, Child of 


Courage (April issue), Kathryn — 
Berry accuses professionals of — 
being too critical of unorthodox — 
treatments, such as Doman De- 
lacato. She hints that profession- — 
al practitioners must feel that 
some radical methods are thre- 
atening. Of course we do! 
1 Unproven radical methods 
cannot be proved by a single ex- 
ample, even one so moving as_ 
that of Doran and Linda. There 
are too many complicating pos- 
sibilities, such as spontaneous 
recovery, incorrect initial assess- 
ments, the special drive and 
charisma of the person leading — 
the treatment, etc. Only a large 
scale group study can iron these 
out. Doman has not allowed 
these to be mounted. Rational 
methods are threatened. 

2 Unproven radical methods 
which imply tremendous suc- | 
cess do raise false hopes in pa- — 
rents, leading to even greater © 
disappointment in the long run. 
Emotional stability is 
threatened. 

3 Methods as radical as Doman’s 
do entail a complete reorganisa- 
tion of family life over many 
years, much more so than any 
other method. Family life, as we 
know it, is threatened. By all 
means change it — if the method © 
is proven and you want to. 

I do not think there is any way 
out of this, except to mount a 
long term and at times rather te- — 
dious scientific study. Reliance 
simply on the emotions, which 
drive us to help handicapped — 
children, is not enough. 

The other week I was pleased 
to discuss with Linda Scotson re- 
search she is planning into the 
needs of large groups of “brain 
injured” children and the treat- 
ment that is available. She is also 
looking at the effectiveness of 
treatment for some of them. 
Leslie Gardner 
Principal Psychologist 
The Spastics Society 
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Sixteen is the age when, accord- 
ing to the health and social ser- 
vices, a disabled young person 
begins the transition from child 
to adult. It is also, paradoxically, 
the time when he or she has less 
contact with the health services, 
less practical support and less in- 
formation to go on than at any 
other time. ; 

This is the finding of the Com- 
Research 
Unit* at St Mary’s Hospital, Lon- 
don, which has just completed a 
review of recent research sup- 
plemented by discussions with 
disabled young people. 

Not only do the existing ser- 
vices let young people down. 

“While there are specialist ser- 
vices for mentally handicapped 
people of all ages (Community 
Mental Handicap Teams ) and for 
handicapped children of school 
age (District Handicap Teams) 
there is no specialist service for 
physically handicapped people 
over school age,” says the report. 

It is estimated that 45,000 16- 
30 year-olds with a physical 
handicap find themselves in this 
potentially no-go situation. 

The report spells out the dif- 
ficulties they face in five areas: 
health care; support from local 
authorities; income; education, 
training and employment; and 
social life. 

Health care is broken down 
into orthopaedic problems; 
housing adaptations, aids and 
equipment; physiotherapy and 
speech therapy; incontinence; 
dental health; sex education and 
sexual and genetic counselling; 
and maladjustment and psychiat- 
ric problems. 

The picture which emerges is 
pretty grim. 

Services are often poorly orga- 
nised and there is a shortage of 


‘trained personnel. 


Lack of co-ordination and 


communication in health and 


welfare services results in impre- 
cise information about the num- 
ber and type of health and wel- 
fare needs of handicapped peo- 
ple in the community. 

The scarcity of easily available 
information to handicapped 


*The unit is funded by grants from 
The Spastics Society, the Mucopoly- 
saccharide Society and the College of 
Speech Therapists. 
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“ 
HAPPY 16 Biktepay Kip! 
YOU'RE ON YouR Own Now / 


Physically disabled young people are 


“ 


losing out all along the line 


Mary Wilkinson reports on the first comprehensive review of research into 
health and social services for post-16 disabled people 


people and their families means 
that there is poor take-up of 
those benefits and services 
which are available. 

Physically disabled youngs- 
ters are sometimes at a greater 
disadvantage than other disabled 
people, says the report. 

Take employment, for exam- 
ple. While day facilities provided 
by statutory and voluntary agen- 
cies are extremely limited, 
“young adults with physical im- 
pairments tend to be the most 
disadvantaged group, as they are 
much less likely to be in paid em- 
ployment compared to _ the 
general population of young 
adults, and are also less likely to 
have any form of weekday 
occupation compared to people 
with other handicaps.” 

Again, physically disabled 
school-leavers are at a disadvan- 
tage when it comes to the take- 
up of short-term residential care 
in hospitals or hostels, both in 
the frequency of their visits and 
whether they go at all. 


Physically handicapped 
school-leavers and their families 
are more likely to lose contact 
with their social workers than 
other disabled groups. They are 
less likely to have access to phy- 
siotherapy or speech therapy. 

The report draws attention to 
gaps in research about the needs 
of physically disabled young 
people and the services for 
them. Little is known, for exam- 
ple, about othopaedic problems, 
incontinence, the state of their 
teeth or their need for dental 
care. 

While research has revealed 
the social isolation of young dis- 
abled people due to their lack of 
mobility and social skills, there is 
widespread ignorance about 
how prevalent psychiatric prob- 
lems are in adolescence or how 
much physically disabled teena- 
gers know about sex. (What evi- 
dence there is points to very lit- 
tle knowledge, particularly 
when related to their own dis- 
ability. ) 


Proposals 


The writers of the report are not 
afraid to stick their necks out and 
suggest some answers. 


@ To ensure “cradle to grave” 
services for both physically and 
mentally handicapped people 
there should be two handicap 
teams, one for children (the pre- 
sent District Handicap teams) 
and one for adults. 


@ The Handicapped Adult Team 
should be multi-disciplinary. 
The health side should be 
headed by a doctor who has spe- 
cialised in  adolescent-adult 
handicap. The team should have 
access to all medical specialists 
as well as paramedical and wel- 
fare services. 


@ “Apart from routine medical 
assessment, the teams should be 
able to offer advice and services 
for particular medical problems 
such as pressure sores, urinary 
incontinence and bowel man- 
agement, and provide occupa- 


tional, speech and physiother- 
apy and sexual and genetic coun- 
selling. Advice and assistance 
with social problems relating to 
housing, employment, mobility, 
finance, leisure, etc should also 
be available.” 


@ Each district health authority 
should offer in-service educa- 
tion for health and other profes- 
sionals to enable them to offer a 
more appropriate service. 


@ Services (eg the Handicapped 
Adult Team, the District Hand- 
icap Team, school health ser- 
vice) should be under one roof 
to reduce poor co-ordination 
and communication. 


@ Services should be provided at 
the centre as well as at home, in 
adult training centres and other 
sheltered accommodation. 


@ A registry of all handicapped 
people, particularly where the 
handicaps are congenital or the 
result of prenatal, perinatal or 
neonatal complications, should 
be established. The needs of a 
district could then be antici- 
pated and appropriate services 
planned. 


@ District health authorities 
should conduct regular local 
surveys to identify existing 
handicapped people in the com- 
munity. This should ensure the 
better use of services and help 
with planning and _ revising 
health care as needs change in 
the future. 


@ A welfare information and 
advisory service should be pro- 
vided at the centre and informa- 
tion should be displayed in all 
public offices. 


The Health and Social Needs of 
Physically Handicapped Young 
Adults: are they being met by 
statutory services? (20 pages) by 
Andrew Thomas, Martin Bax, 
Kay Coombes, Edward Goldson, 
Diane Smyth and _ Kingsley 
Whitmore in Supplement No. 50 
of Developmental Medicine and 
Child Neurology (August) pub- 
lished by Spastics International 
Medical Publications, and dis- 
tributed by Blackwells Scien- 
tific Publications Ltd, Osney 
Mead, Oxford OX2 OEL. £2.00. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Board and 
lodging cuts 


The effect of the Government’s 


cuts in board and lodging al- 
lowance has been raised several 
times in the Commons. 

The seriousness of the issue 
was underlined when Neil Kin- 
nock, the Opposition Leader, 
used Prime Minister’s Question 
Time on the 2 July to ask Mar- 
garet Thatcher if she would re- 
verse the policy as he felt it 
would lead to the closure of 
many homes run by voluntary 
organisations. He claimed that 
some disabled people would 
have to find up to £90 per week 
towards their care. Organisa- 
tions running charitable homes 
feared that those handicapped 
people most in difficulty would 
have to be turned away. 

The Prime Minister replied 


. 


that the steps the Government 
was taking were reasonable. She 
thought that there was consider- 
able waste and abuse in the sys- 
tem and felt that the new limits, 
which range between £110 and 
£170, should allow reasonable 
charges to be met. Existing 
claimants would be protected by 
the transitional arrangements 
which would ensure that their 
present income would be pro- 
tected when the changeover 
comes. 

The argument continued later 
in the day during the introduc- 
tion of the board and lodging 
measures when Margaret Beck- 
ett (Labour) questioned the 
Prime Minister about her assur- 
ances that the new rates repre- 
sented a reasonable charge. Us- 
ing official figures, which suggest 
that 40 per cent of homes charge 
above the Government's limits 
for residential care, she said that 
the homes would face closure if 
extra money could not be found. 

In a debate on community 
care on 11 July, John Hannam 
(Conservative ) added that it was 
“extremely difficult”, if not im- 
possible, to provide good care 
within the new financial limits. 
Anomalies did not help. Local au- 
thorities do not have the power 
to top up payments to people 
over pension age in nursing 
homes. Also, while payment for a 
disabled person under pension 
age is £170 per week, it is only 
£110 a week for someone over 
pension age. 


Baby deaths 


66 ° ” 
a disgrace 

On 2 July Michael Meacher 
(Labour spokesman on Social 
Services) attacked the Govern- 
ment’s expenditure cuts in the 
National Health Service, “espe- 
cially in view of the inadequate 
provision for the elderly, the 
chronically sick and mentally 
ill”. 

He claimed that underfunding 
had lead to long waiting lists for 
hospital beds, poor pay for 
nurses and a deteriorating ser- 
vice. 

One example was the 6,000 
premature babies born each year 
for which there is no adequate 
intensive care. 

Renée Short (Labour) talked 
of “the problem of babies who 
die from serious handicap each 
year, many of whom need not 
die.” Thousands survive with se- 
rious handicaps that could have 
been prevented. 

Perinatal mortality had fallen, 
she said, but not enough. The 
rates for 1980 were a disgrace. 
9,000 to 10,000 babies had died, 
but one-third to one-half of those 
deaths could have been pre- 
vented. 

Replying, Kenneth Clarke, the 
health minister, rejected the 
charge that not enough was 
being spent on NHS services. He 
argued that reductions in the 
number of beds had taken place 
because of new _ techniques; 


more patients were being tre- 
ated now than before. He did not 
mention postnatal care. 


Community care 
and children in 
long-stay hospitals 


Introducing the debate on the 
report of the Social Services 
committee on community care 
(11 July ), Renée Short (Labour ) 
claimed that the Government 
was not spending enough money 
to make community care for 
mentally ill and handicapped 
people a reality. She argued that 
more money should be spent on 
staffing, on better services in the 
community and supporting pa- 
rents who look after their own 
handicapped child. 

The Committee was in favour 
of community care, but only if it 
was properly funded, she said. 
Any fool could close a hospital. It 
was the way in which it was done 
that was important. 

Jeremy Corbyn (Labour) 
noticed that in 1979 the Jay 
Committee had recommended 
doubling the number of staff 
working with mentally hand- 
icapped people to 60,000, but 
the Government had not re- 
sponded. 

John Hannam (Conservative ) 
drew attention to the 450 chil- 
dren still living in longstay hos- 
pitals with 25 beds or more. He 
called for their early removal in 
line with Early Day Motion 844. 


This motion (now signed by 37 
MPs ofall parties ) was tabled as a 
result of a survey of children re- 
maining in long-stay hospitals 
conducted by EXODUS and The 
Spastics Society (see Disability 
Now, July ). 

Replying for the Government, 
Kenneth Clarke welcomed the 
Report with its emphasis on 
community care, but he thought 
it Over-estimated the problems 
caused by the Government’s 
strategy and underestimated 
those resources central Govern- 
ment has given local authorities. 

He stressed the importance of 
moving handicapped people out 
into the community, and by im- 
plication supported the aims of 
EDM 844, although he gave no 
explicit promise of funding. 

The Committee’s concern 
that the change to community 
care was happening too fast was 
misplaced, he thought. The only 
criticism he had received from 
voluntary agencies was that the 
change was not fast enough. 

However, MPs from all sides of 
the House remained worried ab- 
out the lack of extra funding. 

Continued on page 6 


Correction: In “Uprating of be- 
nefits for disabled people” last 
month, we should have said 
that Invalidity Benefit will rise 
by a total of 12 per cent — 7 per 
cent due to inflation and 5 per 
cent due to the restoration of 
abatement. 
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Straight to the top 


Jan MacCreary 


Geraldine Henson, a student at Meldreth Manor School, is carried 


over a rough stretch on her way up Snowdon using specially 


designed lifting bars. 


Four disabled young people 
from The Spastics Society’s Mel- 
dreth Manor School have 
achieved a peak they might 
never have imagined possible. 
On 6 July they climbed all 3,560 
feet of Mount Snowdon — with a 
little help from 74 others. 

Volunteer pushers from the 
local community, nurses, care- 
staff, teachers and a host of 
friends accompanied John 
Vaughn aged 14, Gavin Blake 15, 
Andrew Smith and Geraldine 
Henson, both 17. 

Meldreth Manor School for 
multi-handicapped children 
organised the event to show that 
young people’s handicapping 
conditions need not stop them 
experiencing the challenges and 
rewards that outdoor activities 
can bring. It is believed to be the 
first climb of its type. 

“I will always carry a mental 
picture of ten people working 
together as a team, disappearing 
into the mist on that final gra- 
dient,” says Celia Sockett, a 


WESSEX 
MEDICAL 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 


TRAVELMASTER HOIST 


speech therapist from Meldreth 
who took part in the push. 

“It was an achievement for all 
of us,” she says. 

Organiser Peter Edmonson 
gained sponsorship from Sains- 
burys and Ciba Geigy. Remploy 
provided wheelchairs strong 
enough to stand up to a battering 
on rocky slopes. 

It was cold and misty when 
they started the 5-mile climb. By 
the time the groups descended, 
5 hours later, some by train, the 
mountain was bathed in sun- 
shine, and views of Snowdonia 
opened up before them. 

Meldreth’s head teacher, Tony 
McEvoy, who took part in the 
climb, is keen to continue the in- 
itiative. 

“This has prompted me to ex- 
plore the possibility of extend- 
ing the opportunities for out- 
door activities for more of our 
students,” he says. 

All the money raised by spon- 
sorship — around £5,000 — will 
fund these opportunities. 


Unit Two. A. 
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NATFE Conference Conference 


A complacency 
over the 
fundamental 
issues of 
integration 
Although called an “Integration 
Conference”, the meeting at the 
Royal National Hotel, London, 
on 1 July was devoted mainly to 
launching Handicap, Disability 
and Special Learning Needs — 
Guide to Good Practice in FHE. 

The booklet is an excellent 
guide for those moving tenta- 
tively towards the provision of 
special needs facilities in main- 
stream colleges. It places special 
needs work in the structure of 
the college so that it is no longer 
the poor relation. It commits the 
National Association of Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education 
to support the development of 
all courses which improve the 
facilities for those with special 
needs in FHE. 

Starting with the notion that 
“Handicap itself is a social con- 
struct and, for the purposes of 
this guide, the concept of hand- 
icap includes both disability and 
the social environment in which 
disabled people find them- 
selves”, it goes on to give practic- 
al advice — even model letters — 
about how to overcome all the 
usual objections which are 


raised before students with spe-~ 


cial needs are admitted. 

What the guide does not do, 
and what the conference which 
launched it did not do, is to tack- 
le the essential day to day prob- 
lems of lecturers working in the 
area. 

Can the question of resources 
really be left out or, at the most, 
left to the benevolence of prin- 
cipals, no matter how far-seeing 
they may be? 

What about teaching ratios? Is 
a union not precisely the orga- 
nisation which should be estab- 
lishing appropriate group sizes 
to allow for special needs with- 
out loss of effectiveness? 

These sorts of issues were, I 
regret, treated with a certain 
complacency which almost 
amounted to self congratulation. 
Yet they are the fundamental 
issues, together with grading the 
work, on which any FHE initia- 
tive stands or falls. 

It was not until the fifth speak- 
er, Chris Lloyd, head of special 
needs at Southwark Institute of 
Adult Education, that anyone 
talked about the meaning of “in- 
tegration”. 

He explained the way an adult 
education programme has to 
meet the needs of those who use 
it or they will simply stay away 
and the programme will end. 
The pressure within that system 
is on the provider to know what 
the client wants and _ this, 
obviously, applies to special 
needs as well. 

Until Chris Lloyd spoke, I had 
begun to think that “integration” 
meant anything which happened 
in mainstream colleges and I was 
looking round to see if anyone 
else from the non-maintained 
sector had slipped in to an 
enemy encampment. 

Other issues might have been 
given a greater airing too. For ex- 
ample, how to make the curricu- 
lum accessible to part-time stu- 
dents, ie “open _ college” 
schemes; and, of course, how to 
get greater co-operation be- 
tween the maintained and the 
non-maintained sectors. 

John Hall 
Principal, 
Dene College 


VOCAL and Socie 
of Community 
Medicine Conference 


Doctors are 
ill-informed 
about 
speech-therapy 


It was an extreme example, and 
when Dr Martin Bax, a consul- 
tant paediatrician and senior edi- 
tor of Spastics International 
Medical Publications, started 
talking about the young man 
who bites his arm to communi- 
cate with his mother, people sat 
up. 

VOCAL (Voluntary Organisa- 
tions Communication and Lan- 
guage) and the Society of Com- 
munity Medicine were holding a 
one day conference in London 
on 31 May called “Do We Com- 
municate? Liaison between the 
professions about languages and 
speech handicap”. 

It was clear that in the case of 
the young disabled man who had 
left school several years before, 
there had been little professional 
communication. The speech 
therapist with Dr Bax found that 
the boy had potential systems of 
communication which had nev- 
er been developed. 

Dr Bax’s talk was interesting 
because he gave such concrete 
examples of the need for speech 
therapy, drawing on a study of 
50 handicapped young people 
currently being undertaken by 
the Community Paediatric Re- 
search Unit at St Mary’s Hospital 
in London. 


Simon Crompton 


a 


''M LOCKING FoR 
THE PATIENT WITH 
COMURIEe 110K : 


He thought doctors and social 
workers were unaware of how 
speech therapists could help. 
There should be much more 
speech therapy available in adult 
training centres, and cases 
should be identified from hand- 
icapped registers and regularly 
re-assessed by therapists who 
should work largely in the home. 

Lack of knowledge about 
speech therapy was a theme 
which came up several times. 

Dr Ian McKinlay, consultant 
paediatric neurologist at Booth 
Hall Children’s Hospital in Man- 
chester, thought doctors were 
not well informed about speech 
disorders. His was the only lec- 
ture on the subject given to Man- 
chester medical students and 
that lasted just 45 minutes! 

Lena Rustin, district speech 
therapy manager for the Blooms- 
bury Hampstead and Islington 
Health Authority said that few 
GPs referred patients to speech 
therapists; they did not seem to 
be aware of the services avail- 
able. 

She also referred to under- 
funding within district health au- 
thorities so that speech therapy 
managers do not have all the re- 
sources for both prevention and 
intervention. 

* At the AGM on 8 July, Tony 
Newton, social security minis- 
ter, referred to resources and 
staffing levels for speech ther- 
apy. He agreed that there were 
now demands for speech ther- 
apy which the Quirke Report 
had not forseen when it recom- 


mended staffing levels in 1972. 4 
But staffing levels must be left to — 


individual health authorities. 


Resources for speech therapy _ 


may have increased, but Mr New- 
ton was not about to offer help. 
“We all want greater re- 
sources for the NHS,” he said, 
“but it’s a fact of life that they are 
limited.” 
Mary Wilkinson 


North East 
Regional Conference 


Market research 
findings 
get support 


The conference held at the end 
of June at York University was 
interesting and lively. 

After the introductions by the 
chairman, Bill Higgins, we were 
divided into 4 groups. Since each 
of us could choose only 2 groups 
(one in the morning and another 
in the afternoon) the choice was 
difficult. 

Also, without speakers to in- 
troduce the topics, it fell upon 
each workgroup leader to spend 
time doing this, which can be off 
putting for discussion. However, 
in the groups I chose, “The Fu- 
ture of The Spastics Society” and 


~ “The Alpha Groups”, this hurdle - 


was Overcome. 

Groups discussing the future 
of the Society put prevention of 
handicap first. They said that loc- 
al groups should act as political 
pressure groups; the Society 
should widen its appeal to in- 
clude young people and encom- 
pass people of all disabilities; cp 
people should take a more active 
role in running the Society; and 
the Society should try to over- 
come its fragmented structure 
with better communication. 

Other points raised included 
the need for more integration in 
education, more encourage- 
ment for people to become inde- 
pendent by increasing the 
opportunities for independent 
living, more employment oppor- 
tunities and, most important 
perhaps, a more up-to-date im- 
age for the Society. 

Remember that all this was 
said before the results of the 
market research survey were 
published in last month’s Dis- 
ability Now. 

Groups discussing the Alpha 
Advisory Committee (the com- 
mittee of disabled people which 
advises the Executive Council) 
wanted to see younger people 
attracted and, particularly in 
large regions like the North East, 
an effort to tackle transport dif- 
ficulties which prevent people 
attending Alpha meetings. 

It was recognised that the 
Alpha Committee must be better 
publicised. Incredible though it 
may seem, most of those attend- 
ing the conference did not know 
it existed. 

The groups discussing “Lei- 
sure and Recreation” reported 
that there was a shortage of staff, 
lack of information and lack of 
direction. 

Groups discussing “Alterna- 
tives in Care” wanted an indi- 
vidual approach to disabled peo- 
ple, not the traditional, general- 
ised approach. 

The groups thought it essen- 
tial for services to be local. They 
believed that carers and cp peo- 
ple desperately need informa- 
tion. 

A positive conference, even if 
slightly less well attended than 
last year. It is a shame that topics 
like the Society’s future or the 
Alpha Committees are seen as 
less attractive than last year’s 
“Personal Relations”. Human na- 


ture, I suppose. 
Chris Davies 
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Mark Vaughan (CSIE) listening... 


The timing of the conference 
organised by The Spastics Socie- 
ty’s Centre for Studies on In- 
tegration in Education, on 6 July, 


could not have been better, - 


coming as it did in the same 
week as the publication of the 
ILEA Fish Report with its strong 
recommendations for integra- 
tion of children with special 
needs. 

“Integration in Education — 
the way forward” was held at Re- 
gent’s College in London and 
attended by a wide range of peo- 
ple — parents, representatives of 
parent groups, disabled people 
and teachers in ordinary and spe- 
cial schools. 

Mark Vaughan of CSIE opened 
the day by describing the de- 
velopment of integration so far 
and outlining the philosophies 
that support an end to segrega- 
tion of children with special 
needs in separate schools and 
units. 

“This area of education has 
gone through remarkable and 
radical changes over the last few 
years,” he pointed out. “These 


1981 Education Act 


Christine Orton reports on a conference organised by The Spastics 


Society's Centre for Studies on Integration in Education 


changes herald a certain shift in 
attitudes and emphasis paral- 
leled elsewhere in society by ac- 
cess to buildings, employment of 
disabled people, adapted hous- 
ing and so on. 

“Essentially it is concerned 
with how society views ‘disabil- 
ity’. That is whether or not socie- 
ty — all of us — accept the nor- 
mality of disability.” 

The next speaker, Roger Kidd, 
headteacher of Bishopswood 
School, Oxfordshire, used the in- 
tegration scheme operating be- 
tween his special school and a 
local primary and comprehen- 
sive to illustrate how it was 
possible to successfully inte- 
grate even the most severely dis- 
abled children into mainstream 
education. 

It was in 1981 that falling 
roles, an empty classroom and an 
interested and sympathetic head 
at the primary school led to the 
transfer of 7 children from 
Bishopswood, along with their 
teacher. The scheme was a suc- 
cess and a second class was 
transferred. 


Two years later the whole of 
Bishopswood nursery class 
moved over to the primary 
school and older pupils were 
transferred to the local compre- 
hensive. 

“According to disability, the 
children spend a proportion of 
their time in their home base 
with special teachers and facili- 
ties and go into mainstream 
classrooms for other activities,” 
explained Roger Kidd. 

“In two years time Bishops- 
wood should be empty. What a 
marvellous day that will be!” 

The conference then divided 
into working groups and spent 
the rest of the morning discus- 
sing various aspects of integra- 
tion, including the law and its 
effects, pre-school provision, 
parental involvement, integra- 
tion in practice and general phi- 
losophies for the future. 

The afternoon started with a 
talk from Denis Mongon, an 
advisory teacher with ILEA, vice 
chair of the National Union of 
Teachers Special Education 
Advisory Committee and a 


member of the Fish Committee. 

His plea was for a national 
education service which would 
see the integration of children 
with special needs as a normally 
accepted part of comprehensive 
schooling. The Fish Report, he 
felt, confirmed this general phi- 
losophy,. recommending equal 
opportunities in education 
which meant not simply good 
special needs provision, but 
good education for all. 

The report also stated clearly 
that parents should play a lead- 
ing part in this process and 
should be encouraged by the 
professionals to do so. 

In the final talk of the day Eli- 
zabeth Arrondelle recounted the 
battle to get ordinary school 
placements for her 9 year-old 
daughter Kirsty, who has Down’s 
Syndrome. It showed some of 
the real problems that can still 
beset parents, but also the re- 
wards and successes that can re- 
sult from perseverance and con- 
viction. 

With the warm support of 
some but against the advice of 


Roger Kidd ( Bishopswood) talking... 


others, Kirsty has remained in an 
ordinary school and her parents 
hope this will continue into 
secondary education. 

“It is up to us to make sure she 
has the extra help she needs to 
enable her to be a useful mem- 
ber of society”, Elizabeth Arron- 
delle concluded. “This can be 
achieved by allowing her to re- 
main — just an ordinary school- 
girl.” 


A full report of the conference 
by Christine Orton will be 
available shortly. Contact Mark 
Vaughan or Felicity Evans at 
The Centre for Studies on In- 
tegration in Education, The 
Spastics Society, 16 Fitzroy 
Square, London W1P 5HQ. Tel: 
01-387 9571 

A CSIE Fact Sheet, Transferring 
Good Practice, the integration 
of children with severe learning 
difficulties in Sonning Com- 
mon Primary and Chiltern Edge 
Comprehensive Schools, Ox- 
fordshire, by staff of Bishops- 
wood Special School, is also 
available from CSIE. 


Teachers views: Roger Billinge and Dianne Green 
No one has a monopoly | 
of the truth 


“It ain’t what you do, it’s the way 
that you do it”. 

Special education seems to 
have jumped from one part of 
the song to the other — from 
method and curriculum to in- 
tegration. “Educationalists” tend 
to jump on ideological band- 
wagons just as they tend to take 
an extreme position in support 
of their arguments. 

There is a great deal of un- 
necessary argument about the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
integration. But all this can be set 
aside once it is acknowledged 
that integration can take many 
forms. The recent Fish Report 
admits as much. 

However, to say that special 
schools must not exist is sim- 
plifying a complex issue and we 
feel this is offensive to those of us 
who are involved in special 
education in special schools. 

There is no absolute truth in 
any educational issue, let alone 
this one. There are good reasons 
for mixing children physically, 
socially and educationally, and 
equally valid reasons for preserv- 
ing the distinctions that exist in 
special education, for example, 
specialisation or the economies 
of scale. 

Given, then, that the advan- 
tages are not clear cut on either 


side, surely it is a matter for per- 


sonal judgement by those direct- 
ly concerned — parents and 
teachers? The motive behind any 
change in education must be 
that it is in “the best interests of 
the child”. But unless the change 
to integration is adequately 
monitored, we will never know. 
Furthermore, there is a prac- 
tical side to integration that must 
not be ignored. It is simply not 
possible, for example, to alter 
the lives of so many people with- 
out allocating more money. This 


is not a discriminatory statement 
(as Peter Newall, of the Chil- 
dren’s Legal Centre, claimed ina 
recent article in the Times Edu- 
cational Supplement); it is a 
recognition that an already li- 
mited service must not be 
weakened any further. 

Another danger is that by 
emphasising the physical side of 
integration — into mainstream 
schools — not enough thought 
and effort will be given to the 
cognitive and emotional aspects 
of integration. The risk is that 
special schools will just be set up 
inside mainstream schools. More 
resources are needed to educate 
the community. 

We have other reservations 
too. For example, what about the 
need for residential education? 
The amount of strain imposed on 
a parent by continuously looking 
after a multiply-handicapped 
child cannot be measured and is 
not easily understood by people 
who are not closely involved. 

Again, with parents and chil- 
dren in mind, evidence is grow- 
ing that where planning involves 
all parties concerned with the 
provision of services for handi- 
capped people, the change will 
work better than if it is just pas- 
sed down from on high. You 
can’t change organisational 
structures by policy recom- 
mendations alone. 

Like many people at the con- 
ference, we welcome the Fish 
Report. It gives a balanced view 
of integration in one area, Lon- 
don. It acknowledges that in- 
tegration is a process and not a 
state — a process which involves 
a full range of provision. But 
more discussion is needed be- 
fore the recommendations can 
be implemented. 

A major omission in the Fish 
Report is curriculum — how to 


Penny Juneidi taking notes. 


maintain its quality and continui- 
ty. The curricula content and 
philosophy of special schools is 
different in many ways from 
those of mainstream schools. 
How will this affect integration 
and, indeed, be affected by it? 

The Report is an attempt to al- 
ter existing practice, but in fact it 
is not a new idea in London. 
Almost 40 years ago the London 
School Plan noted that views had 
changed on “the desirability of 
educating in normal schools 
children with a moderate degree 
of handicap. Many children, it is 
now considered, are properly 
placed in schools for normal 
children provided that there are 
arrangements for special help” 
(our emphasis ). 

Perhaps 40 years on the time 
is ripe to acknowledge the dif- 
ficulties and constraints  in- 
volved in integration. There is 
still a long way to go to change 


society’s attitudes and 
approaches to handicapped 
people. 


Before practical changes can 
happen, there must be more 
consideration and respect for 
handicapped people and their 
families, more consultation, and 
more resources. 


Roger Billinge is deputy head 
teacher of The Spastics Society’s 
Meldreth Manor School in Hert- 
fordshire and Dianne Green ts a 
senior teacher there. 


Parent's view: Penny Juneidi 
Where was parental advocacy? 


Over a quarter of the delegates at 
the CSIE Conference were pa- 
rents of children with special 
educational needs seeking inte- 
grated placements for their 
children. 

Many of these parents had 
come to hear precisely how the 
principle of integration could be 
put into practice. 

Roger Kidd, head teacher of 
Bishopswood School, Oxford, 
came closest to providing a 
tangible model. The children 
from Bishopswood, some of 
whom have severe learning diffi- 
culties and behaviour problems, 
are gradually being integrated 
into mainstream schools. 

The success of this project is 
obviously due to the motivation 
of the teachers. The children are 
socially integrated within the 
school and spend most of their 
time in the “home base”; when 
they are integrated for a subject 
the teacher from the base goes 
with them. 

Although the conference iden- 
tified many elements essential for 
a change towards integration in 
education — a philosophy, a po- 
licy, motivation for change, ade- 
quate resourcing and a frame- 
work for development — one im- 
portant issue was almost totally 
overlooked: parental advocacy. 

The subject was touched on 
by Liz Arrondelle, who gave a 
personal account of her battle 
for an integrated placement for 
her daughter, Kirsty, who has 
Down’s Syndrome. 

The LEA had refused Mrs 
Arrondelle’s request for an advo- 
cate to be present at a meeting to 
discuss future placement, but 
she had gone ahead with the 
meeting. Many parents in this 
position would not have been 
able to defend their child’s case 
adequately, and would have 
been persuaded to accept what 
was “feasible”. 

Many parents of children with 


special educational needs feel 
that if the integrationalist move- 
ment is to gain any ground, like 
the civil rights movement before 
it, there must be collective con- 
sumer action with full advocacy 
support. 

Denis Mongon, a member off 
the Fish Committee, said that 
“parents need to be fully partici- 
pating members of the educa- 
tion service”, but he did not 
elaborate on how this was to be 
achieved. 

The recent Fish Report 
(which has been dubbed “an in- 
tegrationist charter”), recom- 
mends the establishment of a 
befriending service for parents. 

Parents at the conference face 
insurmountable problems in get- 
ting integrated placements for 
their children and need advoca- 
cy support throughout their 
child’s educational lifetime. 

Conferences of this type have 
played a vital role in spearhead- 
ing change, but particularly in 
areas like London, where signi- 
ficant change is already ferment- 
ing, they should complement 
rather than take the place of a 
well-run advocacy support ser- 
vice. 

The conference certainly suc- 
ceeded in raising our hopes, but 
I rather suspect that many peo- 
ple left with no clear idea of what 
step to take next. 

“It was refreshing,” said one 
delegate, “that the Fish Report 
has offered the criteria for 
change, but it did not go into the 
nitty gritty of how it should be 
done”. 

The goal of integration has 
been agreed but the guide is still 
waiting in the wings. 


Penny Juneidi is Chairman of 
Parents’ Campaign for Inte- 
grated Education in London, 77 
Highlands Heath, Bristol Gar- 
dens, London SW15 3TX, tel: 01- 
789 4944. 


We're on our way to Poland ... 
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The CPO London to Warsaw 


ycling Expedition set Off from Buckingham Palace forecourt on Sunday 4 


August, embarking on the longest distance ever attempted by a group of people with disabilities. They 
will be cycling 40 miles a day over 31 days. £6,000 has come from The Sunday Times, which is covering 
the expedition. Mrs Joyce Smith, chairman of The Spastics Society, invited the team of cyclists and care 
staff to a reception at Park Crescent on 25 July and they are pictured above showing off their support 
vehicle, donated by Volkswagen and Devon Conversions. From left to right: Patsy O'Sullivan; expedition 
leader Dave Williams; Paul Scarlett; Steve Varden; expedition leader Rick Delvin; Stephen Collier, care 
staff, Mike O'Sullivan; Bob Bebbington; David Tidball; Mrs Joyce Smith. Tony Griffin (cyclist) and 
Christine Titterington (care staff) could not attend. 


A new home for Cerebral Palsy Overseas 


Cerebral Palsy Overseas has 
found a new home — but not 
quite in the way it expected. 

Like other new voluntary 
organisations, CPO has been 
able to find money for projects 
more easily than money for 
every-day running expenses. 
Earlier this year it was decided to 
cut costs by moving offices. 


Last month CPO moved — to 
larger offices a few minutes away 
which have been redecorated 
and furnished at no cost to CPO. 
Furthermore, the offices are 
rent-free. 

The gift came from Dr Wilem 
Frischmann of Pell Frischmann 
& Partners who for 17 years 
advised The Spastics Society on 


HOUSE OF LORDS 
Continued from page 3 


Clause 8 deprives 


those most in need 


On 25 June Lord Kilmarnock 
(SDP), Lord Stallard (Labour) 
and Baroness Jeger (Labour) 
urged the Government to with- 
draw Clause 8 of the Social 
Security Bill which concerns 
“the abatement of invalidity allo- 
wance ... where the beneficiary 
is entitled to an additional com- 
ponent in the pension or a 
guaranteed minimum pension”. 

The Government’s proposal 
that invalidity pensioners should 
not be able to receive either the 
age addition or the earnings- 
related component was, they 
said, a cost cutting exercise. The 


effect of this Clause was to take 
money and resources from those 
people in most need. 

The Earl of Caithness, replying 
for the Government, argued that 
both elements in the provision 
covered the same needs and 
should be amalgamated. He 
claimed that there would be not 
cash reduction but some people 
would not gain as much as they 
would have done if the upratings 
had gone on both of the benefits. 

In fact, Linda Avery, our be- 
nefits expert, has discovered that 
the proposed transitional pro- 
tection is to apply to the cash 
value of the total benefit, so 
some people will find that their 
benefit payments after Novem- 
ber will be no different from 
what they were receiving before 
November. 

Brian Lamb 


Fish report 
Continued from page I 


“I think integration has been 
given a clean name for the first 
time”, said Mark Vaughan of the 
Society’s Centre for Studies on 
Integration in Education, which 
offers information and advice to 
parents and teachers. 

“The Fish Report confronts 
central issues which will be of 
benefit to all 104 local education 
authorities.” 

He particularly welcomed the 
stress laid on pre-school and 
post-16 education. 

Freddie Green, director of 
education and himself an ex- 
HMI and staff inspector for spe- 
cial education, liked the practic- 
al aspects of the report which 
could lead to more effective pro- 
vision. But he was disappointed 
that the central issue of the na- 
ture of the curriculum and its de- 
livery was not more clearly 
addressed. 

“Phrases such as ‘the whole 
school approach’ will need to be 
de-mystified if true progress is to 
be made as distinct from simply 


supporting political slogans”, he 
said. 

ILEA’s reaction to the “green 
paper” has been cautious. 
Frances Morrell, the ILEA leader, 
is planning to consult parents, 
staff and students, but no date 
has been set for implementing 
the proposals. 

It is estimated that at least one 
in five (60,000) ILEA pupils have 
special educational needs at 
some time and about 16,000 are 
in special education. 

Barrie Stead, chairman of 
ILEA’s schools subcommittee, 
has pledged that ILEA’s budget 
for special education, now 
£57m, will not be cut in the fu- 
ture. 

Money from the closure of 
special schools could be used to 
fund improvements in main- 
stream schools. At present there 
are 113 special schools. 


Education Opportunities for All? 
is available from the Order Pro- 
cessing Department, ILEA Cen- 
tre for Learning Resources, 275 
Kennington Lane, London SE11 
5QOZ. £8 plus 80p p&p. 


building schemes and oversaw 
the central maintenance of the 
Society’s units. Dr Frischmann is 
an old friend of Derek Lancaster- 
Gaye. 

Derek Lancaster-Gaye is very 
grateful. 

“This is the sort of generous 
and meaningful contribution to 
the work of CPO which will save 
us many thousands of pounds 
over the years,” he said. 

The new address is: CPO, 6 
Duke’s Mews, London W1M 
SRB. Tel: 01-486 6996. 


Omission: Dr Ruth Powell, prin- 
cipal medical officer for child 
health services in Sheffield, was 
also a member of the CPO team 
which visited Syria. 


Simon Crompton 
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Poland returns compliment! 


Derek Lancaster-Gaye on a visit of some Polish professionals 


to look at Conductive Education 


Some 18 months ago, Towarzys- 
tow Przyjaciol Dzieci, a Polish 
organisation concerned with 
cerebral palsy and other motor 
disabilities, _ asked Cerebral 
Palsy Overseas for practical 
help and information on the 
education and treatment of cp 
children. 

With the support of the British 
Embassy in Warsaw, educational 
psychologist Lillemor Jernqvist 
spent a week lecturing in War- 
saw and Krakow. 

Her lectures sparked an in- 
terest in Conductive Education 
which grew into a two-stage pro- 
ject: a group of Polish profes- 
sionals would study Conductive 
Education in this country and 
UK practitioners would pay a re- 
turn visit to Warsaw. 

The first part of the project 
was completed last month. 

Six Polish professionals — 
paediatricians, therapists and a 
teacher and an_ educational 
psychologist — visited the UK for 
two weeks to undertake a prog- 
ramme organised by CPO and 
funded in this country by the 
British Council. 

Enthusiasm to join the team 
had been considerable and our 
Polish contact organisation had 
organised a competition be- 
tween Polish clinical and educa- 
tional centres to decide where 
and how Conductive Education 


might be best established in 
Poland. 

The Metropolitan Neurop- 
sychiatric Centre Zagore in War- 
saw produced the most convinc- 
ing proposals. Five of the team 
came from that centre and it is 
there that the new CE unit is to 
be established. 

With the co-operation of The 
Spastics Society, short courses in 
CE and the observation of Con- 
ductive Education in practice 
were organised by Ingfield Man- 
or School in Sussex and Rutland 
House School in Nottingham. 
The team also visited the Percy 
Hedley School at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Somehow a visit by people 
from Poland brings out the best 
in British hospitality. Certainly 
the three schools did. them 
proud. They even went to a 
typical British pub and to the 
seaside (a rare event for citizens 
in a land-locked country ). 

Now back in Warsaw, the 
team has 9 months in which to 
set up Conductive Education, 
UK-style, and to prepare for the 
CPO visit next Spring. 

The emphasis then will be on 
giving practical support for a 
new developmental philosophy 
in Poland which, it is hoped, will 
produce a fresh approach to the 
education of severely handicap- 
ped children. 


Derek Lancaster-Gaye 


THE ALVEMA MAX 


A comfortable ride for you both 


& parent in nind. 
@ Easy to handle 
and lift 

@ Comfortable 


@ Comprehensive 
range of accessories 


S€€ THESE AND OUR * 
TOTAL RANGE OF 


The Alvema Max folding 
pushchair from Sweden, 
of attractive, modern 

design and intended for 

as many varying kinds and 
degrees of handicap as 
possible, with child 


PRODUCTS AT NAIDEX. 


@RTIHO-KINETC 


ORTHO-HINETICS, Sole UK Distributors of the Alvema Range, 


Care Chair Division, Gaffney House, 190 Commercial Road, Totton, Southampton, Hants. 


Daydreams 
- Mrs Brooks thinks I’m listening, 
i But I’m in Hawaii 
_ Drinking coconut milk 
; _And eating freshly-picked 
pineapple 
funder the summer sun. 


Mrs Brooks thinks I’m listening, 
But ’'m on “Top of the Pops” 

Breaking on my head and 
\ shoulders 
Ending up feeling sick. 


Mrs Brooks thinks I’m listening, 
But I’m in Disneyland, 
I’ve met Mickey Mouse and 
r Dumbo, 
: I’m riding on Dumbo’s back. 


_ Mrs Brooks thinks I'm listening, 
But I’m cruising on the QE2, 
We've just passed Gibraltar and 
seen the apes, 
‘Ym sure one posed for my 
polaroid. 
Sharon Willows (aged 12) 


Krakatau 
_ “Have you got a light?” 
A click, a phallic heat, a deep 
suck, and a muttered thank you 
from Michael, as he turned to 
wander off to nowhere in par- 
ticular. 

Alice slipped the lighter and 
her hand safely back into her 
pocket, and anticipated the 
approach of the old man who 
had been sitting opposite. The 
lighter was the ignition key, apt 
to switch him into motion but he 
would never quite make first 
gear. 

He now stood opposite her, 
his whole body shaking and 
‘shuddering. He reminded her of 
one of those clockwork, plastic 
ducks which children cast aside 
to some forgotten corner, when 
the internal mechanism suc- 
cumbs to wear and tear; the 
occasional knock would still 
provoke an erratic flapping of 
wings and jerky rocking. His 
right arm seemed to quiver at 
twice the speed to the rest of his 
body. 

“Have you got a cigarette to 
give me?” 

His rasping, pressing tone 
grated uncomfortably, and Alice 
quieted a sense of contemptuous 
irritation, answering, “No” with 
impeccable neutrality. 

“Have you got 20p for me, 20p 
for me?” 

This met with the same “No” 
from Alice who, relieved, now 

_knew he would move off on his 
habitual round to the next 
person he should come across. 


Whether successful or not he 
would soon wind down, to sit 
silently for another few hours. 

Alice could now sit back in her 
quiet corner of the hospital 
ward. An asylum in every sense 
of the word. Here she found the 
time and space to survey her in- 
ternal landscape with eyes tight- 
ly shut. What she saw was a great 
desert and barren wasteland pro- 
duced by the shift in the conti- 
nents of her life. 

It hadn’t been a very long life, 
twenty-one years, but long 
enough for a chain of life events 
to mount to a precarious peak. 
She shivered slightly, feeling the 
depths of desolation in the many 
gaping craters. 

A hundred years ago Krakatau 
had exploded with such vicious 
force that two-thirds of the is- 
land had tumbled in on top of it. 
The explosion had sent destruc- 
tive waves and carried deafening 
blasts to unsuspecting parties 
miles away. 

Three months ago Alice’s vol- 
canic self had erupted in a vio- 
lent, self-destructive outburst; 
she had caved in under the blast, 
while it carried varying degrees 
of its impact out to those around 
her. 

For months, maybe for years, 
the range of life events had been 
moving on its slow course to- 
wards a fatal juncture. All it 
needed was one final shift to ex- 
pose the crustal weakness. Burn- 
ing lava had been welling up in- 
side her, sticking in her throat 
and knotting in her stomach. She 
had heard the rumbles and felt 
suffocated by the increasing 
pressure of the steam. 

Closing the hatches and 
screwing down the safety valve 
even tighter, to confine the rag- 
ing monster of past and present 
unhappiness to some subterra- 
nean chamber within her, had 
not worked. As a frightened in- 
habitant of her own self, Alice 
had continued with her daily ex- 
istence, cultivating a disbelief 
and rejection of those natural 
forces. But the seeds were sewn 
for the cataclysm. 

And then it came. The magni- 
tude of the eruption shattered 
her being. The furnace had been 
well fuelled and remorselessly 
spat fire, vomited black smoke, 
emitted poisonous gas, and blew 
its own roof off. Tears of molten 
lava had driven crevices deep 
into her cheeks; the intensity of 
the angry heat had tried to des- 
troy her and everything in its 
path; the ferocity of the volcanic 
furnace had laid life flat: the 


The award winners 


_ The Jeffrey Archer Prize 
_ £250 and trophy 
_ Alan Pickard of Cardiff 


Adult Fiction 
Ist (£100) 
Nicola Naylor of Clapham, 
_ London 
2nd (£50) 
Tan Strachan of Gainsborough, 
Lincs 
_ Highly Commended 
_ Marjorie Hooper of Claton 
Raleigh, Devon 


Adult General Interest 


Ist (£100) 
Cathal O’Philbin of Bognor 
_ Regis 
_ 2nd (£50) 
Joyce Saunders of Cranleigh, 
Surrey 
_ Highly Commended 
_ April Pinn of Richmond, Surrey 


Adult Poetry 
Ist (£100) 
_ Michael Hopkins of St Helens 


2nd (£50) 

Francis Callaghan of Warring- 
ton, Cheshire 

Highly Commended 

Marjorie Hooper of Claton 
Raleigh, Devon 


Junior Prose 
Ist (£25) 


Kevin Paterson of Annan; 


Dumfrieshire 

2nd (£15) 

Becky Osborn of Portdinorwic, 
Wales 

Highly Commended 

Matthew J Wale of Upminster, 
Essex 


Junior Poetry 

Ist (£25) 

Jennifer Richards of Barrow, 
Cumbria 

2nd (£15) 

Sharon Willows of Grantham, 
Lincs 

Highly Commended 

Corienda D White of Finch- 
field, Wolverhampton 
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Winning extracts from the 1985 Literary Contest 


The reception for winners at Fitzroy Square From left to right, back row: George Greenfield (li literary 


Doug McKenzie 


agent and judge), Francis Callaghan, lan Strachan, Kevin Paterson, Joyce Saunders, Lady Mary Wilson 
(judge), Mrs Joyce Smith (chairman of The Spastics Society), Celia Haddon (judge and journalist), John 
Cox (director of The Spastics Society). Front row: Alan Pickard, Cathal O’Philbin, Sharon Willows, Becky 
Orborne, Jennifer Richards, Michael Hopkins. Nicola Naylor could not be at the prize giving. 


barren wasteland. 

In the wake of this personal 
devastation everything seemed 
sterile and lifeless with no prom- 
ise of future survival. 

Nicola Naylor 


A Day in View 

Six am and I am fourth in line to 
be got up. As I awake the first 
thing that comes into my view is 
the ceiling above me, dark pink 
with green supports going from 
side to side. I lie in my metal cot, 
waiting. It won’t be long now be- 
fore it is my turn to be dressed 
because the voices of the nurses 
are getting nearer. After being in 
the same position since I was last 
turned two hours ago my legs 
are stiff and I am perspiring with 
the heavy blankets on top of me. 
I feel just like kicking them off to 
let in some air... 

. . Its getting light, people are 
awake. I lie here looking at the 
ceiling, listening to different 
sounds, the traffic from the road, 
the hustle and bustle coming 
from the kitchen below the 
ward. There is a lift of enthu- 
siasm, a burst of energy, a sigh of 
relief that another night is over 
for the staff just about to go off. 
The day staff appear to start 
another day. 

Nurse Gibbs, in her crisp blue 
uniform, comes to sit me up for 
breakfast. As she takes me up in 
her arms I rub against the white 
plastic buttons. I automatically 
shut my eyes for fear the name 
badge on her left breast will stick 
in my eye. 

Breakfast has begun. Porridge, 
mashed eggs, two slices of bread 
and tea, followed by the three 
multicoloured tonics . . . 

.. During the course of the 
morning the staff are coming and 
going, some going off duty to re- 
turn later, others sorting out 
linen or taking people away to 
have a bath. I don’t think I am 
due to have a bath today. This 
morning, like any other morn- 
ing, we are bound to have a visit 
from the nuns. Like yesterday 
and previous mornings, I hope 
they don’t pick me up for any 
reason, because the feel of that 
cold, gold crucifix with its sharp 
points pressing against me is 
painful 

It is one of those mornings. 
Two nuns have just arrived, they 
are at the other end of the ward, 
about to start their ritual of 
sprinkling holy water over us. I 
don’t know why they go through 
this ritual, looking around as 
they dip their hands into the 
bowl and flick the water from the 
end of each person’s cot. Some 
jump, others seem unaware and 
don’t react. They are the lucky 
ones. Probably the aim of the 
nuns is not so good today. 


As they head towards my cot, I 
am preparing myself for the 
shower. On their approach I can 
hear them mumbling. It’s getting 
louder with each _ footstep. 
Splash. They’ve got me. The wa- 
ter lands on me in cold drops. As 
I lift my arms to wipe the drops 
from my forehead, they move 
on. My luck is in this morning 
and they are not going to pick 
MEU x. 

..1 am lying on a green mat, 
Miss Morne manipulating my un- 
resisting arms and legs. I am ner- 
vous of every movement she 
makes, in fear of the pain that she 
can cause especially to my legs. 
Today I am the only person in 
the room being treated, which 
means I am being worked a lot 
harder than usual. We stop occa- 
sionally for a break, and after 
each stop begin something new. 

On my journey back to the 
ward there are a lot of people 
around and many new sounds. 
The ringing of a telephone, bang- 
ing of doors, people calling out 
to one another. When we turn 
the corner from the physio 
room, I realise we are taking a 
different route back, the one that 
leads outside. 

The sun warms my face, a 


gentle breeze refreshes me after 
the stuffy atmosphere of claus- 
trophobia and the lack of natural 
light inside. We are taking the 
concrete route around the front 
of the hospital. I would rather go 
round the back, because of the 
nice view, the green lawns cros- 
sed by footpaths, with fruit trees 
on each side, but that is out of 
bounds, property of the nuns. 

Tea is finished and everything 
is cleared away. The staff start to 
get us ready for bed. Outside the 
long windows there is a red sky 
as the sun goes down, throwing 
shadows across the ward. The 
light is shut out as the venetian 
blinds are pulled down one by 
one, signalling another day is 
coming to an end. 

I lie here under the heavy 
blankets unable to sleep. A tele- 
vision is blaring in the next ward. 
The child in the next cot is 
crying, but nobody seems to be 
paying any attention. It’s at times 
like now that I long to be at 
home rather than lying in this 
cot, missing the reassuring touch 
of my mother and the presence 
of my family. 

There is no comfort from that 
dark pink ceiling. 

Cathal O’Philbin 


 Rifton 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


A wide variety of special furniture and equipment for the handicapped child 
Fully illustrated CATALOGUE available free 
Robertsbridge E Sussex TN32 5DR phone 0580 880626 


Mobility Road Show (2) 


At last disabled people are 
being taken seriously 


Nigel Smith reports on what’s new in welfare transport 


Looking round the Mobility 
Road Show in May was a pleasure 
not only for the disabled driver 
but for anyone involved in pub- 
lic or welfare transport. One gets 
the feeling that, at last, disabled 
people are being taken seriously 
by vehicle manufacturers and 
operators. 

Among public operators, the 
most interesting vehicles came 
from Alder Valley, London Buses 
and Greater Manchester Trans- 
port. 

Alder Valley was the first 
National Bus Company subsidi- 
ary to convert a full size bus, and 
its innovation continues with 
the first Leyland National to be 
fitted with a front lift — one that 
converts to steps. 

The vehicle I saw was painted 
in British Rail InterCity livery 
and is the prototype for a new, 
regular service from London 
mainline stations to Heathrow 
Airport which will be accessible 
for wheelchairs. Many disabled 
people will give a big cheer for 
this splendid example of co- 
operation in public transport. 

London Buses showed its Ley- 
land National equipped for 
wheelchairs, which is currently 
running one day a week on 
“shopper routes” in Newham 
and Waltham Forest. 

Tony Shaw, head of London 
Transport’s Disabled Persons 
Unit, told me that two more 
Nationals will be converted to 
provide a service in Hackney as 
well. He praised the co- 
operation the unit had received 
from Hackney Dial-a-Ride in 
planning the route. 

London Buses also showed the 
1976 Fleetline double-decker 
which has been made accessible 
for many ambulant disabled 


Svensson  demon- 


Ingemar 
strates bis TA system which can 
be fitted to any Dodge, Chevro- 
let, Ford or other domestic van. 


Expensive but luxurious — the Volks 
conversion by Invatravel of Southport includes a standard 
luxury VW seat fitted into a wheelchair frame. 


people (see Disability Now, 
June). The bus will be on the 
roads in 1987. 

Greater Manchester Trans- 
port was showing a medium-size 
single deck bus equipped with a 
rear lift which will operate the 
new LOCALINE service in the 
Wythenshawe area of Manches- 
ter. 

It was Greater Manchester 
Transport which pioneered the 
Dial-a-Ride Service in Britain in 
the early 1970s. The idea was to 
make trips to town easy in the 
Manchester suburb of Sale and 
was much loved by _ semi- 
ambulant disabled people, but 
unfortunately the minibuses 
were not accessible for wheel- 
chairs. The service was axed as 
an economy measure in 1980 
despite protests from The Spas- 
tics Society, ADAPT and others. 
It is good to see a service — and 
one for wheelchair passengers — 
back again. 

Among the smaller vehicles, I 
saw some exciting develop- 
ments. 

Swedish paraplegic, Ingemar 
Svensson, brought along his 
Chevy Nomad van fitted with a 
TA lift he had designed himself. 
The side door of the van is con- 
verted into a lift which is oper- 
ated by infra-red control. His 
company, Technique Assistance 
AB, can also adapt rear doors to 
the same system. Simple, but 
very effective, with the external 
appearance of the vehicle re- 
maining standard and the in- 
terior free from the usual bulky 
mechanism needed for conven- 
tional lifts. 

Infra-red controls were also 
fitted to the impressive new 
HBC 200 lift from Interbility 
of Stevenage displayed on a 


Renault Traffic. 

Another impressive vehicle 
was the Volkswagen Caravelle 
GL conversion by Invatravel of 
Southport. A standard luxury 
VW seat was fitted into a wheel- 
chair frame so that a disabled 
passenger would travel in the 
same luxury as an able-bodied 
travelling companion. The con- 
version costs around £12,000 — 
even if you can claim exemption 
from VAT or car tax. 

Smulders Systems has become 
well known for its impressive 
lowering suspension conver- 
sions to the Talbot Matra Rancho 
and the Dodge 1100 Hi-Top Van. 
These vehicles have been dis- 
continued recently, but Smul- 
ders has replaced them with a 
converted Volkswagen Caddy 
van. 

The Caddy is built in Yugosla- 
via and is based on the old model 
Golf. The lowering suspension 
ensures smooth access for peo- 
ple in wheelchairs and 2 wheel- 
chair users can be carried at the 
same time. 

Finally, I was delighted to see 
two motor caravans converted 
for wheelchair users. Both were 
based on the Volkswagen Kombi 
and were exhibited by Bromley 
Motor Caravans. One had a lift 
and the other a ramp. 


Technique Assistance AB, Lang- 
vallsgatan 13, S-424 57 
Angered, Sweden. 

Interbility, 5 Badminton Close, 
Bragbury End, Stevenage SG2 
SSR. Tel: (0438) 813365 
Invatravel, 9 Derwent Avenue, 
Southport PRO 7PX. Tel: (0704) 
231 081 

Smulders Systems, PO Box 8, 
Oxted, Surrey RH8 OTZ. Tel: 
(08833) 3350 


The Volkswagen Kombi/Devon Conversions Moonraker motor 
caravan comes With either a side-lift (above) or with a ramp. It was 


shown by Bromley Motor Caravans. 


Ceceaasene 


wagen Caravelle GL 


The first Leyland National to be fitted 
with a front lift— that converts to steps. 
Alder Valley did the conversion. 


Nigel Smith 
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At the first European Cerebral Pa 


England wins 10 goll 


Between them, six swimmers repre- 
senting England in the European Cere- 
bral Palsy Swimming Championships in 
Austria last month carried off 10 gold 
and 9 silver medals. 

Jane Stidever secured 3 golds, 2 sil- 
vers and 5 personal best times. 

Robin Surgeoner, who won 2 golds 
and 3 silvers, fought off an attack in all 
the Class 4 events from Swedish swim- 
mer, Max Brisenseldt and in the pro- 
cess broke his own world record in the 
50m freestyle. 

Di Wiscombe and Mark Chard re- 
corded world records in the 50m frees- 
tyle and personal best times in the 25m 
freestyle. 

The greatest competition was again 
fought out in Class 5, where even in the 
heats world records were broken. Ste- 
fan Dahl from Denmark dominated 
these races, but he was pushed all the 
way by our own Martin Mansell, who 
took 1 gold and 4 silvers, and Eric 
Green who recorded 3 personal best 
times. 

It was the first time that European CP 
swimming championships had been 
held. 18 countries sent teams including 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 


Scotland’s best 


Seven swimmers, five men and two 
women, recorded their best ever inter- 
national swiming results. 

They brought home nine medals — 
one gold, four silver and four bronze. 

Top honour goes to Gordon Robert- 
son from Bishopbriggs who won a gold 
medal in the Class 6 50m back stroke, 
setting a European record of 49.53 
seconds. He also took a silver in the 
100m freestyle and a bronze in the 50m 
freestyle. 

Two Fife swimmers also turned in 
excellent performances. In Class 6, 
Colin Keay from Kirkcaldy won silver 
in the 50m freestyle and bronze in the 
100m freestyle, and bronze in 50m 
backstroke. 

Alan Hall from Leven took silver in 
the Class 3 100m freestyle and silver in 
the 50m freestyle. 


yg mg 


Looking for a meal that 


Mark Chard on his way to a gold in the 25m freestyle. 


Hattie Atkinson, Robin Surgeoner, Howard Bailey, Mark Chard, Margi 
(W. Germany), Jane Stidever and Di Wiscombe. 


Swimming Champion 


Altogether over 80 compet 
part in what proved to be af 
tion of the highest quali 
came out top. 

It is evident that coun 
sending only their best a 
ternational competitions. 
not only help to improve s 
give international cp swi 
public recognition they de 

Our own team had a thore 
fessional attitude, having tra 
in the weeks leading up to 
tion. No one was disappoint 
outcome. Every competito 
for the finals, and there were, 

The dedication shown esp} 
Di Wiscombe and Mark Chai 
example to other countrie 
boost to the many Class 1 af 
athletes who were hard ont 
in the British National Cham, 
It is a pity that more countrip 
prepared to invest more ti a} 
ing their more severely disa 
petitors. 

Overall, the competition 
ly but intense. Everyone @ 
even greater competition imi 
championships next year. | 


Jane Stidever after a race. She 
home 3 gold medals and) 
medals. She also had 5 
best times. 
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Doug Skinner 


_ Stephen Syndercombe (left) battles it out with Andrew Ferguson at 
the finishing line of the Class 8 200m. Syndercombe hit the tape first. 


Paul Williams from Doncaster presses home to win the 400m Class 


4 wheelchair event. 


Colin Rains 


The England team, flanked by Howard Bailey (The Spastics Society’s 
leisure services officer, on the left) and Bob Fisher (the team’s train- 
er). Left to right, back: Andrew Ferguson, Chris Hamshire, Bob Beb- 
bington, Vincent Lawson, Darren Rabin and Anthony Griffin. Front: 
Chris Channon, Ashley Fifield, Stephen Syndercombe, Neil Barnard. 


European CP Soccer Championships 
England surprises itself 


Four teams — from England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Belgium — 
met in Glasgow from 27-30 June 
to contest the European Cere- 
bral Palsy Soccer Cham- 
pionships. 

It was a hard-fought competi- 
tion which remained unpredict- 
able to the end. 

Belgium and Ireland started 
cut as clear favourites for the 

final, but both teams were given 

a real surprise by the relatively 
young and inexperienced Eng- 
land side. 

England lost to Ireland in the 
first game 1-0 having had most of 
the clear-cut chances, and this 
proved to be decisive. Needing 
to beat Belgium, it could only 
muster a goal-less draw having 
had a goal disallowed and 95 per 


cent of the play. 

Scoring goals was the main 
problem encountered in the ear- 
ly rounds. The art arrived too 
late. By beating Scotland 7-0, En- 
gland could only raise itself into 
third place. 

Star performers were Chris 
Hamshire who looked solid in 
defense alongside Andrew Fer- 
guson whose crushing tackles al- 
ways put opposition attackers in 
two minds. 

In all the games Vincent Law- 
son dominated midfield. He was 
voted by most coaches the most 
valuable player there. 

Having feared the other teams 
before the competition, England 
departed knowing that it was 
now capable of taking on and 
beating the rest of the world. 
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_ Sport. . 


Sheila Richards from Newcastle 


was third in Class 8 discus. 


S yy Ort by Howard Bailey 


David Peas from Beaumont Collebé Lancaster, putting his all into 


the height bean bag event. 


National Athletics Championships 1985 


The battle of the bean bag 


Over 150 athletes took part in 
the National Athletics cham- 
pionships for 1985 at the grand 
Alexander Stadium in Birming- 
ham on 13 July. They had qual- 
ified from 5 regional athletics 
meetings. 

Competition was keen and 
provided the audience with a lot 
of excitement, particularly in the 
Height Bean Bag event for Class 
1 and Class 2 athletes. 

Although this has yet to be 
recognised at international level, 
it has proved to be the main eye- 
catcher for spectators this sum- 
mer. The basic idea is to propel a 
bean bag over a bar from varying 
distances. It is run on the same 
format as the high jump — 3 fai- 
lures at a specific height mean 
elimination. 

Steve Varden dominated the 
male Class 2 event while Diane 
Wiscombe and Valerie Smith 
fought out a very close battle in 
the ladies events, Diane finally 
winning by 10cm. 


In the Class 1 event, Colin 
Dodd from the National Star 
Centre won, also by 10cm, from 
Colin Parry from St Roses. 

In the track events, the main 
action centred around Class 8 
which produced a close tussel 
between Stephen Syndercombe 
and Andrew Ferguson in all the 
races. Stephen eventually came 
out on top in the 200m, 400m 
and 800m, while Andrew won 
the 100m. 

Other notable results came 
from Jane Peters, who unofficial- 
ly broke the world record in the 
Class 5 shotput, and John Simp- 
son who came very close to 
doing so in all the Class 3 field 
events for men. 

It was pleasing to see so many 
new faces coming through and 
challenging the old stars for 
medal positions. Standards are 
being stretched all the time, and 
it is now imperative that we de- 
velop a standard of coaching to 
match that of the athletes. 


At the end of the competition 
an announcement was made of 
the national team to represent 
England in the European Cham- 
pionships at Antwerp on 15-18 
August. 

The team is: 

Terry Hudson Cl 

Maria Brooks C2 

Jagjeet Minhas C2* 

Val Smith C2 

Tony Honour C3 

John Simpson C3 

Ann Trotman (Captain) C3 
Norman Burns C4 

Angela Daly C4 

Sylvia Payne C4* 

Paul Williams C4 

Eric Green C5 

Jane Peters C5 

Paul Hughes C6* 

Amanda Kyffin C6 

Ashley Fifield C7* 

Paul Smith C7* 

Stephen Syndercombe C7* 
Andrew Ferguson C8 
Brenda Woodcock C8 


*new international competitors 


The FIORINO HI-LINE 


The High Quality LOW COST SOLUTION 


* WINDOWS BOTH SIDE AND FRONT 
* BUTTONED DRAYLON SIDES 
AND CARPET INTERIOR 


* TELESCOPIC RAMPS 


FOLDING UNDER CHAIR 
* FULLY WINDOWED RAISED 
ROOF AND ELECTRIC WINCH 


OPTIONAL 


£5195 


ON THE ROAD 
* DELIVERED TO THE 
DOOR (uk ONLY) 


A FIAT MOTOBILITY APPROVED AGENT 
* FOLDING ATTENDANTS 


BENCH SEAT TO CHOICE 
* FULLY ADJUSTABLE CLAMPS 
AND INERTIA SEAT BELTS 


* SUNROOF + QUALITY 
RADIO CASSETTE 


GALWAY SMITH OF HUDDERSFIELD LTD 
4 Queensgate, Huddersfield HD1 2UW 
Tel: John Irving 0484 48111 
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OUTLOOK 


Love Was My Fortune 

by Jenny Waller 

(Westmorland Gazette, £2.95, 
plus 55p p&p from Westmor- 
land Gazette, Publishing Dept, 
Stricklandgate, Kendal, Cum- 
bria LAO 4NE ) 

A Spastic in the Family 
by Theodora Devitt 

(£3.75, plus 40p p&p from 
Theodora Devitt, 1 Esplanade 
Court, Frinton-on-Sea, Essex 
CO13 9DW) 

Phabulous Journeys 

by Dorcas Munday 

(£2 from Dorcas Munday, Dale 


Cottage, 129 Midland Road, 
Wellingborough, Northants 
NN8 1NB) 

For me, the most interesting 
thing about these biographies 
was to see how, over the years, 
the attitudes of an “able-bodied 
world” have changed towards 
people with a disability. 

Jenny Waller (a Spastics Socie- 
ty Literary Contest winner ) and 
Theodora Devitt were both born 
in 1920 and their lives stem from 
a time when very little was 
known about cerebral palsy and 
when attitudes to disability in 
general could be very restricting 
— even within one’s own im- 
mediate family. Dorcas Munday, 
born 30 years later, is of the gen- 
eration that hopes for and ex- 
pects integration. 

Theodora Devitt comments 


on her parents “naturally Victo- 
rian attitudes” towards her own 
and her sister’s disability (her 
sister Sue had Downs Syn- 
drome). 

“As with my disability, Sue’s 
was never mentioned.” Not, one 
feels, because it did not matter to 
her parents but that it mattered 
too much and the children 
should be protected. 

Although she was fortunate to 
have caring parents and a weal- 
thy background, Theodora De- 
vitt’s life seems by today’s stan- 
dards to be too cushioned. 
However unmindful the “out- 
side world” was — and is — of peo- 
ple with disabilities, it is still the 
place one wants to take advan- 
tage of and have the opportunity 
to be a part of. 

As a child, Dorcas Munday di- 
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vided her time between home 
and boarding school. “I lived in 
these two _ well-cushioned 
worlds without realising how 
much more there was to life.” 

It was only after school she 
faced the real world where she 
was made to feel a freak. “The 
attitudes of people are more 
handicapping than the handicap 
itself,” she says. 

Dorcas Munday is a firm advo- 
cate of the PHAB (Physically 
Handicapped and Able-Bodied ) 
clubs which gave her the oppor- 
tunity to meet able-bodied peo- 
ple “on an equal footing”. She de- 
scribes journeys taken abroad 
with them and with other 
groups, and also under her own 
steam. 

Dorcas is co-leader of the 
Nene Valley PHAB and _ has 
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always easy. 


But if you find doing the simplest 
things around the home a little difficult at 
times, your Electricity Board can help. 

We have a leaflet called ‘Making Life 
Easier for Disabled People’ 

lt features many electrical appliances 
and attachments that can take some of 
the hard work out of everyday chores like 
washing clothes, ironing and cooking. 

As well as giving details of brailled 
controls that can be fitted to certain elec- 


trical appliances. 


And special attachments for plugs 
and switches which have been designed 


to make life easier for you. 


So now we can help you DIY around 
your home. The leaflet is free | 


from your Electricity 
Board shop. Or send 
off the coupon. 


To: Electricity Publications, PO Box 2, Feltham, Middlesex TW14 OTG. 


Please send me a copy of ‘Making Life Easier for Disabled People’ 


Name 


Address 


Doing everything yourself isn't 


jae EE 


oor 


_Post Code 


THINK&UECIRIC 


The Electricity Council, England and Wales. 


travelled to conferences of dis-_ 
abled people all over the world. © 
She feels that disabled people 


can help to break down barriers. 


She herself often goes to talk to 
groups of able-bodied people 
and says that although at first 
people seem just to see her 
wheelchair, by the end of her 
talk “it is me they see rather than 
the chair”. 

The ambition of Jenny Waller 
and her husband Bob (who had 
severe arthritis) was always to 
“bridge the gap between...an 
able-bodied person and a hand- 
icapped one”. “There are no 
such people as ‘handicapped 
people’ — merely normal people 
with a handicap,” she says. 

Her biography is a lively and 
well-written account, full of 
warmth and humour. 

Growing up in a small village 
in the Lake District she went to 
the local village school and was 
encouraged both there and at 
home “to be like the other little 
girls of my own age”. Finding 


work and convincing people | 


that she was perfectly able to do 
a job proved to be more difficult. 

She later married — in the face 
of stiff opposition from some of 
her family. She and Bob lived in- 
dependently and brought up 
two children, incorporating 
ideas of some ingenuity to make 
things easier — for example, Bob 
(who could not bend) would 
hook the back of a walking stick 
on his toddler’s harness and haul 
him up that way! 

Jenny Waller voices the 
aspirations of a disabled person 
to be the same as anyone else —a 
person first and foremost. 

Her daughter Jane at 11 tried 
to make others her own age rec- 
ognise that her mum’s disability 
counted for nothing. She was in- 
tensely irritated when one girl 
would keep inquiring about her 
mother’s state of health. Jane 
would reply: “My Mum’s all 
right, thank you. How’s yours?” 

Kathy Johnson 


Working with Parents (a 
practical guide for 
teachers and therapists) 
by Roy McConkey 

(Crown Helm, £9.95) 

Working with Parenis is aimed 
directly at the student in train- 
ing, but the newly qualified pro- 
fessional and the “old hand” will 
find a great deal in it which will 
sharpen their practice and pro- 
vide much-needed food for 
thought. 

Roy McConkey has managed 
to bring together coherently a 
wide variety of ideas and techni- 
ques for working with parents, 
including suggestions on how to 
work on a one-to-one basis with 
them, handle parents’ groups 
and organise courses. All is pre- 
sented in considerable detail and 
the book covered so much that it 
was difficult to dream up any- 
thing he had not considered, 
with the possible exception of 
examining how to reach parents 
in the community who had not 
found their way to the profes- 
sionals! 

His book is extremely read- 
able, if a littke evangelical and 
passionate now that the import- 
ance of working with parents as 
partners is becoming well estab- 
lished. The style is easy and per- 
sonal, though I did feel patro- 
nised from time to time — which 
I am sure Roy McConkey would 
never want parents to feel when 
working with professionals. 

Perhaps his publishers could 
have laid out the sections and 
sub-sections a little more clearly. 

Fortunately, these are compa- 
ratively small complaints given 
the content. 

Roy McConkey’s message is 
“Go out and try”, and he 
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- Theatre 
Tonight at 
Eight 


ian 

It is now 3 years since a group of 
mentally handicapped young 
‘people gave their first public 
conbiapgaed at the Strathcona 
Theatre Company. 

is During that period, under the 
_co-directorship of Janet Bliss and 
Joan Greening, the company has 
given performances or orga- 
nised workshops in schools, col- 
eges, day centres and hospitals. 
‘It has emerged as a pioneer in its 
eld, using entertainment as a 
vehicle for challenging existing 
ttitudes on mental handicap. 

Last month it performed 

Tonight at Eight at the Tricycle 
Theatre in London. 
_ Tonight at Eight is a one-act 
‘play based upon weekly impro- 
-visation and scripted by its co- 
directors. 

_ The setting is ostensibly a tele- 
vision studio where invited 
ests act out, through mime 
d dance, topics they have dis- 
ussed earlier. 

_ The studio debate, in which all 

12 young people took part, 
moved from such topics as 
school experiences to the prob- 
lems of the starving millions in 
the Third World and recognised 
: how difficult it would be for such 


deprived people to have joyful 


Chairperson 


This half-hour play at the River- 
side, Hammersmith, is about a 
“16-year-old called Dudley — the 
wheelchair person of the title. 
Encouraged by a friend who 
attends the local comprehensive 
school, Dudley goes against the 
wishes of his father and sister 
_and opposes his current educa- 
tion in a special school in favour 
_ofa non-segregated school. 


oy 


[Books 


_ Continued from page 10 
succeeds in putting this across 
Sith some wit and personal en- 
_ thusiasm. 

His case is argued well and he 
is more than prepared to tackle 
difficult questions, such as work- 
‘ing with single fathers, low- 
‘income families and immigrant 
families. 
_ The examples are numerous 
_and he attempts to cover all the 
pitfalls of any proposals he puts 
forward, reflecting his breadth of 
experience in working with pa- 
ents. Indeed, his detail was so 
omplete, I was expecting a sec- 
ion on how to wire the plug on 
e video-recorder to play the 
‘material that a course organiser 

ad prepared. 
_ Neither does he deny the hard 
= that is needed to work with 


parents — he even covers the 
issue of coping with the in- 
creased workloads. He argues 
forcefully that this work will aid 
the handicapped child (whose 
arents are his main interest, 
though what he says can apply to 
all parents of all children) and 
that the results can be rewarding 
or the professional. 
Every student who reads this 
ok should feel able to “have a 
go” and expect success. 
_ The cynical “old hand” really 
‘must read it, as their objections 
will be countered, their hearts 
melted and children will be the 
great beneficiaries. 
Alex Griffiths 
Co-author of 
Parent, Teacher, Child 


memories of their own child- 
hood. 

The audience is left to ponder 
why, in a world that produces 
more than enough food for 
everyone, millions starve. 
Perhaps we could all learn from 
this straightforward approach 
devoid of obtrusive subtlety. 

Many of those in the audience, 
unfamiliar with the potential of 
mentally handicapped people, 
will have found the skill of these 
actors remarkable: their powers 
of memory and sustained con- 
centration; their ability to deliv- 
er lines on cue; their control 
over speech and movement. All 
these skills would have required 
much mental and physical effort. 

In fact the performance was so 
good that some time during the 
play the audience probably for- 


There is little else to the story- 
line. There are allusions to the 
true motivation of father and sis- 
ter — that they are  over- 
protective because they want to 
feel needed — and indications 
that Dudley’s life is being res- 
tricted because he is treated like 
a child. But all this is very 
sketchy. How could it be other- 
wise in 30 minutes? 

Considering the actors had so 
little time for rehearsal (1 
week), their performance was 
very creditable. However, to call 
this a “play” is to exaggerate. It is 
little more than a workshop 
aimed at stimulating teenagers 
into thinking about issues. 

Whether it gets across the 
message that special education is 
not pre-ordained or obligatory is 
difficult for me, an adult, to 
judge. I suspect, though, that 
most teenagers are considerably 
more sophisticated than this 
group assumes. 
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The entire company join in a protest dance. 


got that these young people 
were anything other than enter- 
tainers in the best tradition of 
the theatre. More effective use of 
lighting and changes of tempo 
would have made the play even 
more dramatic. 

The evening I was there the 
audience was composed mainly 
of groups from adult training 
centres. But the Strathcona 
Theatre Company could and 
should be playing to a wider au- 
dience. What it needs is en- 
couragement, publicity and 


financial support. Paul Pimm 


Occupational Psychologist 


Strathcona Theatre Company, 
Strathcona Social Education 
Centre, Strathcona Road, 
Wembley, Middx. Tel: 01-451 
7419 


The characters are stereo- 
types. The dialogue is mostly 
stilted and, even in theatrical 
terms, unrealistic. Only during 
the interaction between Dudley 
and his girlfield does the acting 
and the script breathe life. 

For Mark Beer, in his first pro- 
fesional role, the part of Dudley 
requires a performance beyond 
his present capabilities. He 
strives valiantly, but I think he 
was probably the wrong actor to 
be Dudley. He is inconsistent 
with the script: Mark is physical- 
ly more capable than Dudley; 
and his accent varies from 
Coronation Street to Brideshead 
Revistied. Nevertheless, a good 
first attempt. 

As for the other three charac- 
ters, they were one dimensional, 
flat. 

The message about special 
education is worth saying again, 
but properly. 

Chris Davies 


SIMPLY THE BEST IN 
WHEELCHAIRS 


@ Powered and manual 
lightweight chalrs. 

@ Afolding Streamliner 
chair which gives easy 
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access to narrow 

areas. 

e@ There is the perfect 
chair for your needs 
in the Newton 


—— 


The Spastics Society. 


To Alan James, Sales Manager, Newton Products, Meadway Works, 
I Garretts Green Lane, Birmingham B33 0SQ. i 
j Please send me your brochure of wheelchairs. 
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The Nippi— 
an experience 
most disabled 

people don’t get 


I was not looking forward to 
going along to assess the Nippi. 
The photographs made me think 
of the old-style “trike” with the 
top chopped off. 

Now, having seen and road 
tested it, I want one! What a 
“buzz” and feeling of exhilara- 
tion. I suppose anyone who has 
ridden a scooter or motor bike 
will know what I mean, but that’s 
an experience that most dis- 
abled people don’t get. 

I drove the Nippi both from 
my own wheelchair and from a 
wheelchair designed by the 
company which produces the 
Nippi, Special Vehicle Designs. 
There was no appreciable differ- 
ence between the two providing 
you have reasonable brakes. You 
can have a special bar fixed to 
your own chair which prevents 
you moving backwards and I 
would recommend this for safe 
long-term use. 

The design of the Nippi is 
visually quite sleek with its Hon- 
da front wheel and handle bars. 
It also has a Honda 50 cc or 80 cc 
engine. The body is moulded 
fibre glass in red blue or silver 
over a welded steel safety frame. 

The feel of the Nippi is excel- 
lent. You find yourself leaning 
into corners when it’s not strict- 
ly necessary — it is virtually im- 
possible to turn over. 

“Putting” along in traffic at 25- 
30 mph, I may have been holding 
everyone up, but I was no more 
difficult to overtake than a con- 
ventional scooter. I found the 
fully automatic engine acceler- 
ated well from a stop. 

For disabled drivers, the Nippi 
fills a gap in the market between 


Robert Brabon who works at Newton, The Spastics Society’s sheltered 
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the conventional car and pave- 
ment vehicles. At £1,985, it is ac- 
cessible to young disabled peo- 
ple on Mobility Allowance; it’s 
fun; and a great boon for short 
shopping trips or the journey to 
and from work. 

It is also incredibly cheap to 
run. It does 80 mpg, and with 
road tax at £10 a year and insur- 
ance for the older driver at about 
£20 fully comprehensive (more 
if you choose the 80 cc engine), 
it’s a winner all round. 

Special Vehicle Designs is a 
young company run by Mike 
Barnes and Lloyd Jenkinson who 
do everything possible to make 
their customers and visitors wel- 
come and to adapt their design 
to individual needs. Their fore- 
sight and attitude to disabled 
people is remarkable consider- 
ing their short, three years’ ex- 
perience. 

Tony Sargeant from Rugby has 
just completed a 1000 mile 
sponsored round-Britain trip in 
the Nippi in aid of PHAB. I met 
him at the factory and he was 
very pleased with the Nippi’s 
performance and is thinking of 
doing it again. 

It seems that everyone who 
comes in contact with the vehi- 
cle is instantly hooked. The stan- 
dard joke around the factory is 
that Mike Barnes is not fit to be 
with unless he has had his daily 
“fix” — a ride! 

Marion Bowen 


Special Vehicles Designs Ltd, 
Ravenstone Road Industrial 
Estate, Coalville, Leics LEG 2NB 
Tel: (0530) 810440 


John Byworth writes: One of 
the vehicles featured in last 
month’s Disability Now was the 
Toyota Space Cruiser which has 
been the subject of some con- 
troversy over the past months. 

After being recalled, most of 
the vehicles have now been 
modified. The latest and much 
improved version complies with 
all the regulations and can be 
bought with confidence! 


workshop in Birmingham, has bought his own Nippi for shopping 
and doing the laundry. He finds it useful and easier to manage than 
a car because he can remain in his wheelchair. 


Look out for... 


With a Litle Help from the 
Chip is a new six-part BBC Con- 
tinuing Education television 
series about microtechnology 
and its contribution to impro- 
ving the quality of life for dis- 
abled men, women and children 
at home, work, school and lei- 
sure. 

Broadcast on Friday evenings 
on BBC2, the series begins on 30 
August at 7.45 pm with “Christ- 
opher’s Magic Cupboard”, a 50 
minute documentary giving an 
overview of microtechnology 
and disability. The series con- 
tinues weekly from 6 September 
at 7.35 pm with “Communicat- 


ing”, “Learning”, “Getting Ab- 
out”, “Working” and “Inventing”. 


From the Cradle to the Grave 
is a major new series from York- 
shire Television, consisting of 
tales about the Welfare State, ex- 
amining how the system works 
through the eyes of those who 
have to rely on it. Living on the 
Line will be shown on Monday 
12 August, 8.30-9.00, and The Si- 
lent Epidemic, a film studying 
the growing elderly population 
and Invalid Care Allowance for 
married women, will be on the 
following Monday. A discussion 
programme on the series, intro- 
duced by Jonathan Dimbleby, 
will be shown on Channel 4 at 
7.30 on 23 August. 


Phoenix collage made by the 
students symbolised the re-birth 


of Delarue after the 1978 fire. 
Colin Smart was the architect. 


On Saturday 13 July, Thomas De- 
larue School celebrated its 30th 
birthday with a Grand Reunion 
of Old Delaruvians, staff and stu- 
dents. 

Well over 200 people turned 
up and an extremely convivial 
evening was had by all. There 
were even representatives from 
the very early days when De- 
larue was based at the site of the 
present Dene College. The night 
was full of reminiscence, story- 
telling and laughter. 

It is not easy for me to look 
back with any authority as I have 
been in the post just over 3 years. 

There have only been three 
other heads of Delarue: Horace 
Davies, the founding head; Geof- 
frey Tudor and Patrick Mayhew. 

As I explained to the students 
at one assembly, this averaged 


a : 


Mrs Elizabeth Collier and Henry Collier meet John 
Cox at the reunion. Mrs Collier: “Delarue helped 
Henry to become independent. I liked the school’s 
efforts to build up a good relationship with pa- 
rents too.” Henry (1981-5) is taking more “O” 
levels at his local FE college. “I was one of the first 
students to do work experience and a link course. 
IfI hadn't gone to them I would probably still be 


in special education.” 
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Thomas Delarue School 


Richard Tomlinson tells the story of The Spastics Society’s first school near Tonbridge, Kent 


out at 7'/2 years each. “Not very 
good” was the audible comment 
from one student. I actually 
think it’s not bad, and it means I 
have another 4'/2 years to go at 
least. 

Certainly Delarue is a very 
different establishment to the 
one which opened in April 1955. 

Horace Davies, in an article re- 
viewing the first 10 years, tells of 
no heating, no water and the 
place being full of workmen. On 
one memorable occasion a lorry 
disappeared into a hole in the 
drive that suddenly appeared as 
it drove towards the school. Two 
extremely shaken workmen 
were revived with tea. It is not 
recounted what happened to the 
lorry. 

But it is clear that Delarue 
established itself in those early 
years as a secondary school with 
a strong academic bias. It sought 
to prove, and did so magnificent- 
ly, that young people with cere- 
bral palsy could compete and 
succeed academically. 

The move to the present site 
was completed in 1964 and had 
the honour to be opened by the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 

Thomas Delarue was now a 
magnificent new school, pur- 
pose built, well equipped, with a 
student roll of 100. A new head, 
Patrick Mayhew, continued and 
developed the work started by 
Horace Davies. 

The medical consultant then, 
as now, Dr Ivan Williams, recal- 
led the consternation raised by 
despatching students by train to 
London as an exercise in inde- 
pendence. Apparently the lines 
were humming with police con- 
cern. As Dr Williams put it non- 
chalantly, “only six got lost.” 

The school reached its peak 
with 107 boarders crammed 


Ef 


into the accommodation. The re- 
sults of the examination candi- 
dates continued to be good. 

I first came across ex- 
Delaruvians in 1971 when I was 
teaching at Hereward College of 
Further Education in Coventry. 
Invariably students coming on 
from Delarue were all well 
grounded in English and Maths 
and were prepared to take a very 
positive role in college life. This 
reflects very well on their school 
education. Many went on to 
Higher Education and a pattern 


Mark Stevens 


The school’s 30th birthday cake 
is cut by David Delarue, grand- 
son of the founder, with Richard 
Tomlinson, the present head. 


of Delarue-Hereward-university 
was sufficiently common to indi- 
cate a close affinity between the 
school and the college. 

In 1978 Delarue experienced 
one of those traumatic occur- 
ences that can knock the stuffing 
out of any establishment. It had a 
fire which destroyed large parts 
of the building. 

It is greatly to the credit of the 
staff and students of those years 


Richard Hearne (Mr Pastry) stakes out the ground for a new swim- 
ming pool, for which he launched a fundraising campaign in 1958. 
Alice Moira hits him on the head, Graham Pearson and Christopher 
Mansall egg her on and headmaster Horace Davies blesses the pro- 
ceedings. Alice (1957-64) went on to university and now lives with 
a partner and works for the Society. “The education was good. But I 
was always on the wrong side of the school authorities. Once they 


threatened expulsion!” 


John Ward (1970-76, left) and Norman Rhodes 
talk to ex-head, Patrick Mayhew. Norman met his 
wife, a CSV, at school. They have a daughter. He 
went to Manchester University and now teaches 
Italian. “I got the impression that staff weren't 
keen on us mixing with outsiders. When I went to 
university it was rather a culture shock.” 


that the spirit of the school was 
unprepared to give in. The sym- 
bol for the school became a 
phoenix and just like the mythic- 
al bird the school was reborn. 

However, there were other 
agencies imposing pressures on 
the school. 

A move within the country at 
large towards the integration of 
handicapped young people into 
mainstream schools and the un- 
certainty of The Spastics Society 
in defining its role in educational 
services, led to a gradual decline 
in numbers. 

At one stage it was seriously 
proposed that the school should 
be closed and the facilities used 
for the newly-opened Dene Col- 
lege. 

A new political stance by the 
incoming director, Tim Yeo, 
gave Delarue a breathing space 
and time to rethink and regroup. 


The school has now reasses-. 


sed its roll as being 86 and has 
widened its admission criteria so 
that more severely multiply- 
handicapped young people, not 
so academically able, are now 
gaining entry. This has necessi- 
tated a complete review of the 
curriculum and __ increasing 
emphasis is placed on commun- 
ity experience and living skills. 

The school is in the process of 
redefining its role within the 
context of a developing Society 
policy on education. Thus, in 
some ways it is a different estab- 
lishment to the one that was 
founded in 1955. The needs of 
students have changed and soci- 
ety, circumstances and _ press- 
ures have changed. 

The encouraging thing in 
meeting so many ex-Delaruvians 
at the Re-union was not just how 
well established many were — as 
executives, parents, volunteers, 


Kent & Sussex Courier 
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from HRH the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, while Christopher Bull 
gets on with his papier-mdché 
sculpture. The Duke opened the 


Michael Nash receives an award — 


new buildings, the first purpose- 


built grammar school for cp 


people, in 1964. 
4 


etc, etc, but how many appreci- : 


them. 


4 


-ated the changes and supported _ 


by 


It must be a pointer to our fu- 


schools that the most perceptive 
comments on the role of a 
school were made by the stu- 
dents. 

I very much hope. ex- 
Delaruvians will keep in touch 
and maintain an interest. They 
are the pioneers for future gen- 
erations and their experiences 
are invaluable in constructing 
relevant, challenging school 
programmes. 


Philip Sheldon (left) and lan Thomas having tea 
at the reunion. lan (1977-83) took “O” levels and — 
CSEs at school, and then worked on a YTS scheme, 
and now has 4a clerical job with Rolls Royce. “I 
liked meeting people from all over the country 
and doing voluntary service on Monday night. 
What did I like least? The food.” Philip (1978-84) 
hopes to go to Leicester University.. “Under Mr 
Tomlinson I enjoyed going to London for football 


and cricket matches. Certain aspects of the educa- 


tion were unhappy. We learnt “A” level history 
from an “O” level textbook.” 


After the fire. All that is left of the hall are spot- 
lights and the lectern. 


' 
ture and that of all the Society’s 
q 


The Carmarthen and _ District 
‘Spastics Society has joined 
meres with the Welsh Region of 
The Spastics Society and the East 
| Dyfed Health Authority to fund a 
‘mobile physiotherapy service 
(for children with disabilities in 
‘Carmarthen and the surround- 
_ ing rural area. 
The scheme, officially laun- 
_ched at West Wales General Hos- 
| pital on 25 June, will cost around 


a 


‘Mobile physiotherapy for Carmarthen 


£7,500 a year to run. It will allow 
a fully qualified physiotherapist 
to visit and treat disabled chil- 
dren in their homes and schools, 
thus preventing the children’s 
education being interupted and 
allowing them to receive ther- 
apy in familiar surroundings. 

At the launch, Huw Wilton, 
Secretary of the Carmarthen 
and District Spastics Society, 
said: 


A hotel like home — and people 


come again and again 


_ Southport and District Spastics 
Society’s Ellerslie Court Holiday 
Home has come of age. It was 
opened 21 years ago this month. 
| Manageress Joan Branch says 
that 75 per cent of guests return 
and believes that the secret for- 
mula has always been a comfort- 
able, friendly atmosphere. Ellers- 
lie Court can accommodate 20 
people with disabilities. Married 
couples, individuals and groups 
_ from residential centres ail come 
_ again and again — some twice a 
"year. 
_ But there has been a change of 
_ emphasis since it was opened in 
August 1964, the first holiday 
_ home for people with disabilities 
_ in the North West of England. 
_ “The number of staff has had 
to increase in response to a 
_change in our clientele,” says 
Jean Branch. 
“When the centre was opened 
it was mainly for parents with 
handicapped children. But over 
20 years attitudes have changed 
and now it’s a lot easier for dis- 
abled people to go-on ‘normal’ 
holidays. Now guests are more 


Some happy holidaymakers at Ellerslie Court. 


often severely physically hand- 
icapped people or people who 
normally can’t afford to meet the 
cost of employing an escort” 

Ellerslie Court now has a staff 
of 18, (7 of them full-time) and a 
loyal team of voluntary helpers 
who act, in the words of the soci- 
ety’s secretary Margaret Wright, 
as “glorified redcoats”. 

And the group has now ap- 
plied to the Manpower Services 
Commission’s Community Prog- 
ramme for a support team to 
help guests plan their holiday 
activities. 

Margaret Wright has seen 
other changes since she came to 
the society 10 years ago. 

“When I first saw Ellerslie 
Court there were hedges all 
round it. Right away I said ‘We'll 
have those down — it looks like 
an institution.” 

She also saw the hotel recover 
from a scare 5 years ago when it 
nearly folded. 

“We used to subsidise our 
guests and had to do lots of fun- 
draising, but now guests pay 
most of their fees — many can get 
Sefton Newspapers Ltd 


“This is the fourth such ser- 
vice inaugerated by The Spastics 
Society in Wales. We have been 
aware in Carmarthen for a long 
time how valuable a service this 
has proved to be elsewhere.” 

“It will be a local service for 
local people,” he added. “We are 
delighted that statutory author- 
ity and voluntary organisation 
can work together for the benefit 
of handicapped children.” 


Edited by Simon Crompton 


help from local authorities.” The 
extra income resulted in an ex- 
pansion of facilities and activities 
— and better bookings. 

Jean Branch introduced spe- 
cial arts and crafts weeks 2 years 
ago, and is running another on 
30 November this year along 
with a music and drama week on 
16 November. And Florence 
Hudson House, a recreation and 
social centre in the grounds, was 
opened last year. 

But fundraising is still a prior- 
ity for Southport and District 
Spastics Society, especially since 
the centre receives no grants at 
all from the local authority. 

The hotel’s next investment 
will be a specially adapted bus to 
take guests on excursions, and 
events such as their variety show 
in Southport Floral Hall and their 
garden party last month have 
already brought them half-way 
to their target of £18,000. 

Though Ellerslie Court may 
not be able to match modern 
facilities of the Winged Fel- 
lowship Trust, who are soon 
opening a hotel for disabled peo- 
ple in Southport, Jean Branch be- 
lieves Ellerslie Court gains much 
from being small and homely. 

“They rely on a volunteer set- 
up,” she says, “but we have a 
stable core of staff. When people 
ring to book their holiday they 
often ask ‘Is so and so still there?’ 
because they’ve got used to cer- 
tain helpers. We have that kind 
of family atmosphere.” 


Ellerslie Court is open all year. 
To book, contact Jean Branch, 
Ellerslie Court Holiday Home, 
38 Westcliffe Road, Southport, 
Merseyside. 
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Surrey Herald 


Mixed doubles is more fun if you play with one racket, discovered 
White Lodge principal Carol Myer and television star Bruce Forsyth. 


The White Lodge Centre in 
Chertsey raised over £20,000 
with 2 events in May and June. 
The Bernard Cribbins Celebri- 
ty Classic, held every year at the 
Foxhills Golf and Country Club 
to raise money for White Lodge 
and mentally handicapped peo- 


‘ple at the King George V Hospit- 


al at Hydeside, raised £15,000 
on 9 June — £3,500 more than 
last year’s record-breaking sum. 

It attracted 80 tennis and golf- 
playing celebrities including 
Cliff Richard, Bruce Forsyth, Eric 
Sykes and Tim Brooke-Taylor. 

In May, White Lodge’s annual 
fete raised over £6,000. 

But all the money will go to- 
wards paying off a deficit of 
£85,000 at the Children’s Cen- 
tre. 

“We always have to have a de- 
ficit to ensure the quality of ser- 
vice we are used to,” says White 
Lodge principal Carol Myer. 

Each of 3 groups affiliated to 
The Spastics Society — the North 
Hants & West Surrey Spastics 
Society, the North West Surrey 
Spastics Society and the South 
West Surrey Group. — contri- 
butes £5,000 annually to help 
pay off the deficit. 

And Carol Myer is the first to 
acknowledge that there would 


be no White Lodge without this 
“founding and fun group of pa- 
rents”. 

Together with parents of chil- 
dren at the centre, the groups 
have raised £50,000 to buy a 
bungalow from the local health 
authority. This will become the 
new adult Centre for Living. 

The “old” Centre for Living 
was built in 1983, when the local 
social services department said 
there was no need for such a 
facility. It now has 80 users. 

This is being enlarged and 
converted and will become a 
new children’s respite care cen- 
tre at a cost of around £30,000. 

“The parents and the groups 
are my ear to the ground and my 
voice because they have experi- 
enced at first hand what cerebral 
palsy means,” says Carol Myer. 

Carol Myer is proud of the 
reputation of White Lodge and 


their relationship with local 
groups. 
“The superintendent phy- 


siotherapist for the health dis- 
trict once said ‘I always feel as if 
White Lodge is a part of the 
Health Service’. I found that very 
warm — albeit backhanded! 
We're all — including the local 
groups — regarded as equals with 
the same expertise as them.” 
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Help at the end of the telephone line 


Anyone with a query connected 
with disability can phone one of 
the 67 Disablement Information 
and Advice Lines (DIAILs) 
around the country, and there 
are more to come. 

DIALs provide a unique con- 
fidential advice and information 
service, and in some cases can 


possible, DIALs are staffed by 
people who are disabled them- 
selves or have some direct, per- 
sonal experience of disability. 
Each local DIAL group is 
autonomous with its own con- 
tacts in the vicinity and its own 
sources of funding. But all work 
together under the umbrella of 


groups with information and 
facilities for training volunteers. 

All the DIAL groups need 
volunteers, and would like to 
hear from anyone who is active- 
minded and has a genuine com- 
mitment to such a service. 

If you are interested, or if you 
just want some advice, dial the 


provide practical help. As far as DIAL UK, which provides local DIAL closest to you. 
DIALTameside 061-3208333 Bedworth (0682) 349954 Greater London & the South 
DIAL Warrington (0925)53355 DIALStoke-on- DIAL Kent (0227) 450001 
DIALWestLancs (02576)2761 Trent (0782)279149 — DIALNorth West 

DIAL Wigan (0942) 714111 Tamworth Kent (0322)91362 
Midlands Support & Advice DIAL MidSussex (0444) 416619 
Birmingham forthe Disabled (0827)66393 DIALMidhurst (073081) 3962 
Information DIAL Wyre Forest (0562) 66631 Handicapped Help 

Service 021-643 6267 ext 244 Line (East Ham, 

DIAL Home Counties London) 01-472 6652 
Northamptonshire DIAL Bucks (0296 ) 33937 Harrow 

(Corbybranch) (0536) 204742 DIAL Bucks (High Association for 

DIAL Wycombe ) (0494) 442601 Disability 01-423 4179 
Northamptonshire DIAL Essex (0245 )87177 Lambeth Disabled 

(Daventry branch) (0327) 704223 DIAL Great Advice Phone-in 

DIALCoventry (0203)612890 Yarmouth (0493 ) 857603 Service 01-582 4352 
DIALDerbyshire (0773)833220 DIAL Harlow (0279) 412020 London-— Advice 

DIAL DIAL Mid Suffolk & Rights Centre 

Leicestershire (0533) 700666 Rethink (0449)672781 for the 

DIAL Mansfield & DIAL Milton Handicapped 01-251 6500 
District (0623) 25891 Keynes (0908 ) 666866 DIAL Waltham 

DIAL Nuneaton & DIAL Oxford (0865 ) 750190 Forest 01-520 4111 


Wandsworth 
Disablement 
Advice Service 
Westminster 
Information 
Service 

South West 
Bristol Disabled 
Advice Centre 
Exeter Disability 
Rights Advisory 
Service 

Plymouth Guild of 
Community 
Service (0752) 665084 
DIAL Poole (0202 )677559 
DIAL Portsmouth (0705 )824853 


01-870 7437 


01-630 5994 


(0272) 273367 


(0392) 64205 


DIALSomerset (0823) 78067 

Southampton Help 

for Health (0703) 777222 
‘ ext 3753 

DIAL Weston 

Super Mare (0934) 419426 

DIAL Wiltshire  (02214)60610 

South Wales 

The Disabled 

Persons 

Information 

Centre (Cardiff) (0222) 398058 

DIAL 

Herefordshire (0432) 277770 

DIAL Merthyr 

Tydfil (0685 ) 79769 

Disability Rights 

Project (0633 )58212/3 
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Visual 
perception 
and spacial 

difficulties — 
the isolating 
aspect of 
cerebral palsy 


“Please could you advise how 
best to guide and teach a 
cerebral palsied child with 
visual perception and spatial 
difficulties? I would also be 
glad of any guidance for an 
adult whose problems when 
young were mostly over- 
looked in an ordinary school. 

I refer to this result of brain 
damage as the hidden, isolat- 
ing part of cerebral palsy and 
I remind myself of the strug- 
gle people had to have dysle- 
xia aired and more fully 
understood. If, from our ex- 
perience we can help others 
reach their full potential, 
something positive will have 
been achieved. 

Do you think an explana- 
tory leaflet would be useful? 

Just to give two examples 
about how this hidden dis- 
ability can affecta young man 
whose problems were not 
fully recognised when he was 
younger. 

Firstly, placing figures in 
the correct position to solve a 
maths problem was always 
difficult for him at school and 
so trying to cope with tradi- 
tional office procedures has 
been equally frustrating. It 
has been hard to persuade 
others that, with the best will 
in the world, it is not going to 
be possible to offer an em- 
ployer services in any of the 
practical skills. 

Secondly, where mobility 
is concerned, any strange or 
crowded situation has always 
resulted in disorientation, 
confusion and unsteadiness. 
So, crossing busy roads and 
coping with unfamiliar sur- 
roundings can be potentially 
dangerous. Driving a car safe- 
ly has proved impossible. His 
accceptance of this situation 
appears to be due to having 
had the experience of driving 
lessons and reasoning the 
situation out for himself. 

It seems to me that if, be- 
cause of cerebral palsy, a 
stroke or any other brain 
damage, the brain doesn’t in- 
terpret what is seen accurate- 
ly, decisions will be made on 


Share Your Problems 


With Margaret Morgan 
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the wrong information, re- 
sulting in the ability of the 
disabled person being 
underestimated. How impor- 
tant it is, therefore, that all 
who have the responsibility 
for children are aware of 
these problems, so that the 
maximum potential can be 
achieved!” 


You have raised a very important 


and complex question. There 
are, indeed, many misconcep- 
tions and misunderstandings ab- 
out the less visible effects of 
brain damage and, unless very 
careful psychological assess- 
ments are carried out, children, 
adolescents and adults can be 
wrongly “labelled” as lazy, in- 
attentive or just stupid. 

I have asked Leslie Gardner, 
principal psychologist of The 
Spastics Society for his views and 
he, too, recognises the need for 
greater understanding and shar- 
ing of ideas in this difficult field. 

Leslie Gardner says, “Prob- 
lems of visual-perception (such 
as recognising shapes and re- 
membering shapes) and visual- 
motor skills (such as recognising 
shapes and reproducing them) 
were well researched in the 
1960s when it was shown that 
almost 7 per cent of children in 
mainstream schools and as many 
as 25 per cent of children with 
spasticity in special schools 
showed difficulty on “percep- 
tual” tasks compared to “verbal” 
ones. 

“Teachers’ and parents’ re- 
ports are more poignant — Mary 
does her ‘O’ levels in English 
next week, yet to see her in the 
art room or kitchen, you’d think 
she was an idiot. Pots and pans 
everywhere, except in the right 
place. 

“The condition is generally 
recognised amongst psycholog- 
ists and _ special educators, 
though how far this knowledge 
extends to teachers generally or 
to training officers and em- 
ployers is a matter for specula- 
tion. It is, however, very impor- 
tant to be aware of these special 
problems, otherwise people will 
confuse perceptual difficulties 
(as with other hidden handicaps, 
such as colour blindness) with 
stupidity. 

“Efforts to go further than this, 
and prescribe treatment have 
not been all that successful. 
Work with children by Frostig, 
Ayres, Kephart and Tansley, tak- 
ing children systematically 
through programmes to develop 
their perceptual-motor abilities, 
seem to help to some extent, but 
with no dramatic results, 


“The pamphlets by Mary 


Simon Crompton 


“If you have any queries or 
problems that you would like 
explored do please write to 
me c/o Disability Now.” 


Arkwright and M. Golick give the 
most readable brief descriptions 
of these programmes. Copies are 
available on loan from The Spas- 
tis Society. 

“These attempts at treatment 
are even less likely to be success- 
ful at the adult stage. So the next 
step is to make the best possible 
adjustment. For example, by 
summoning up extra attention; 
developing a step by step well- 
rehearsed approach to problems 
of positioning; compensating by 
using intact abilities, such as ver- 
bal skills and colour recognition, 
to make up for misleading visual 
perceptions. 

“Lastly, if the perceptual dif- 
ficulties are severe, one must 
keep away from _ potentially 
dangerous situations, such as 
busy road junctions or complex 
machinery. Many types of job are 
also difficult, if not impossible, 
for those who have this disabil- 
ity. 

“An up-to-date booklet would 
be useful in this area, especially if 
it included contributions from 
people affected by severe per- 
ceptual difficulties describing 
the ways in which they have 
learned to cope with some of 
them.” 

In your letter you say that in- 
creasing experience and under- 
standing of the problems have 
helped the young man whom 
you mention to accept that he 
cannot drive a car and that some 
types of employment are unsuit- 
able for him. 

I wonder if we can take up 
both your suggestion and Leslie 
Gardner’s for a booklet with con- 
tributions from people who have 
found ways to overcome some of 
their difficulties? I am sure that a 
new publication would be of 
considerable help to a wide 
range of people and I shall be 
very pleased to discuss possibili- 
ties with The Spastics Society 
and other interested organisa- 
tions. 

May I, therefore, invite any 
readers, or their relatives and 
friends, to write to me with their 
experiences and ideas in this 
area? 


CLASSIFIED 


PORTUGUESE EXCHANGE. A 16-year 
old boy with cerebral palsy would like to 
come to England to stay with an English 
boy with cp for a holiday and to learn 
English. His sister is willing to come too 
to help. In return, you are welcome to go 
and stay with him and his parents in Por- 
tugal. Write to Miss T Sarddeira, Rua da 
Crue 286-3°DT, 4200 Porto, Portugal. 


ASHLEY MOBILITY 
HAND CONTROL CAR 
CONVERSION SPECIALISTS 


DHSS Approved Hand Control 
Contractors. Also Approved by Austin- 
Rover, Ford, Vauxhall, etc., andon 
‘Motability’ List. 


Kits supplied for all popular automatic 
models for fitting by Main Dealers. 
Advice and Assessments. 
Demonstration Metro available. 


Send for Kit Price List and Brochure to: 
ASHLEY MOBILITY, FREEPOST, 
BIRMINGHAM, B25 8HY. 

Tel: 021-772 5364. 


AU-PAIR PLACEMENT. A 24 year-old 
trained nurse, currently working with 
handicapped people in Switzerland, is 
seeking a position as an au-pair in Eng- 
land. Preferably with a family with a 
handicapped child, beginning in Novem- 
ber. Please contact Sue Kendall, Informa- 
tion and Volunteer Officer, Fitzroy 
Square Centre, 16 Fitzroy Square, Lon- 
don W1P 5HQ. Tel: 01-387 9571 


ETHIOPIA APPEAL. Has anyone any un- 
wanted records they would like to don- 
ate or sell for re-sale by a man wishing to 
raise money for the famine-relief fund? 
Please contact Clifford Adams, c/o Mid- 
land Spastic Association, Victoria Road, 
Harborne, Birmingham B17 OAQ. Tel: 
021-427 3182 


For sale 

ELSWICK ENVOY. 3,250 miles from 
new. 2 years-old. Perfect condition. 2 
passenger seats. Metro 1000cc engine. 
Automatic, hand-controlled. As seen on 
television. Cost £7,000, plus improve- 
ments. Fibre-glass undersealed. Nearest 
offer to £5,000. Tel: (0773) 712801 


If you would like to 
receive a free copy of 
the newsp nes regularly, 
please sen 


your name, 
address and occupation 
to the Circulation Super- 
visor, Disability Now, 12 
Park Crescent, London 
WIN 4EQ. 


MIDLANDS 


MOTABILITY 


SUPPLIER 
Ring: PHIL CLARIDGE 


0926 314466 


SYDENHAM DRIVE, LEAMINGTON 


Whats On 


Courses at Castle Priory | 


Counselling Adolescents with a Hearing Impairment -— a course 
for teachers, careers staff and both field and residential social worke 
27-29 September. Tuition £43, residence £37. 


Feet, Legs and Balance — a course about children with cerebral palsy iq 
for doctors, physiotherapists and accompanying helpers. The tutor is 
Hans de Rijke. 27-29.September. Tuition £40, residence £37. 


Parents as Educational Partners — a workshop for home teachers, 
counsellors and social services staff who employ a team approach in 
working with parents. 4-6 October. Tuition £43, residence £37. ‘@ 
Working with Special Needs Children — Individual and Class-_ 
room Management — a one day course for teachers and classroom _ 
staff in special and mainstream schools. 12 October. £10. 

Goal Planning — a practical workshop on the Houts and Scott A 
method of individual planning suitable for a wide range of settings an 
client groups. 17-19 October. Tuition £45 (includes written course 
materials ), residence £37. 


For more information about any of these courses write to Castill | 
Priory College, Thames Street, Wallingford, Oxon OX10 ORE. Tek 


(0491) 37551 


Conferences and Leisure 
Employment Information Day. The London Region of The Spastics 


Society is holding this event on Tuesday 20 August in Battersea Park, — 


London SW 11 from 10am to 4pm. There will be information stands for 
welfare benefits, Government Training Schemes, adult literacy, furth- 


er education, leisure activities, sports and hobbies, and employment 
resource centres. Drinks and barbecued food will be available at 
reasonable prices. Entrance is free and there are toilets for disabled | 
people nearby. For further information contact Paula Hewitt, Grou i 


Development Officer, London Region, 32-38 Osnaburgh Street, Lon- 
don NW 1 3ND. Tel: 01-387 5505 


Royal Academy Summer Exhibition is holding a special day on 

Monday 26 August for disabled people and mothers accompanied by — 
under five year-old children. Admission to the exhibition will be free _ 
and special facilities will be available. Those interested in going along 


should contact Fiona Sacher, The Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, 
London W1V ODS. Tel: 01-734 9052. ’ 


National Soap Box Grand Prix in aid of The Spastics Society is being 


held on Sunday 15 September in the village of Blakesley, Northants — 


(off the A5, close to Towecester ). The main racing starts at 1pm, with — 


practice at 9am. Star personality is Leslie Crowther. Lots of other 


events will be going on all day, including an antiques and craft market, © 
car boot sale and a model aeroplane display team. Refreshments avail- — 


able.. There will be ample car parking around the village, no problems 
for wheelchairs and disabled toilets will be available. 

Participation: Working with Young People in Groups. This 
course is being held by The Spastics Society as part of International 
Youth Year at Castle Priory College from 16-17 September and is open 


to anyone wishing to develop their group skills. For further informa- _ 


tion contact Malcolm Matthews, Senior Regional Officer, The Spastics 
Society, South East Region, The Old School House, 4 Effingham Road, 
Reigate, Surrey RH2 7JS. Tel: (07372) 41251 


A Basic Introductory Course in Conductive Education will be — 


held at Percy Hedley School on 16-20 September. Course fee 180; 
accommodation £70. To apply, contact Olive Surtees, Superintendent 
Physiotherapist, Percy Hedley School, Station Road, Forest Hall, New- © 
castle upon Tyne, NE12 8YY. Tel: (0632) 665491. 


The Contribution of the Arts to the Development of Social Work ~ 
Education is a day workshop on 20 September which will discuss the 
report of the Committee of Inquiry into the Arts and Disabled People. — 


There will be presentations from dancers, musicians and painters 


working in social service projects. The organisers are the Central © 


Council for Education and Training in Social Work Northern Region 
and the Northern Regional Arts Association. Details from John Agate, 
CCETSW, Leeds Office, 26 Park Row, Leeds. Tel: (0532) 431516 


A Conference for Women Carers is being held by the GLC 


Women’s Committee at County Hall on Sunday 22 September. They 


are keen that as many carers in London as possible should attend. For ~ 
further details contact Susan Soloman, Women as Carers Conference, — 
Rm 92b or 95, Women’s Committee Support Unit, GLC, The meen: 


Hall, London SE1 7PB. Tel: 01-633 5000 
Access to Technology for Disabled People, a one day conference 


organised by Quest ITeC Ltd, will cover a broad range of technical aids — 


for disabled people. There will also be a small exhibition of aids in- 
cluding microcomputers. It takes place on 26 September at Fleming 
Fulton School, Upper Malone Road, Belfast. The course fee is £5. 
Further information from Michele Surgenor, 40 Linehall Street, Belfast 
BT2 8BG. Tel: (0232) 238009 


Communication Through Technology for the Physically Dis- 
abled is a three-day conference to discuss the current developments 
in communication technology for those without speech. It is being 
held from 26-28 September and organised by the International Cere- 
bral Palsy Society. £50 for ICPS members, £65 for non-members. 
Further details from Conference Coordinator, Central Remedial Cli- 


nic, Vernon Avenue, Clontarf, Dublin 3, Republic of Ireland. Te/: Dub- — 


lin 332206 


People Need People: Understanding Personal Relationships is a 
day for young disabled people aged 16-30 to talk about their rela- 


tionships of all kinds and how to improve their social lives. There will | 


be a short video and a speaker, but most of the time will be given over 
to small workshops. Organised by Disability Now and SPOD, sup- 


ported by ASBAH, Disability Alliance and PHAB, the day will be an — 


event in International Youth Year. It will be held on Saturday, 30 
November at the Westminster Conference Centre in London (which 
is fully accessible). For more information, contact Chris Davies, Dis- 
ability Now, 12 Park Crescent, London W1N 4EQ 
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Tony Diamond's 


dry wit strikes again as he opens one of his many 
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Simon Crompton 


gifts. Left to right: Ellen Bilney, John Cox, Tony Diamond and Mrs 


Joyce Smith, 


Tony Diamond, secretary of 
The Spastics Society for 11 years, 
officially took his leave on 25 
June. At his leaving party chair- 
man Mrs Joyce Smith said he was 
“a real, old-fashioned, gentle- 
man.” 

Taking care to thank all his 
friends and colleagues, including 
the post room cats, Tony Di- 
amond said he was retiring near- 
ly a year early partly because he 


had “an earnest wish” that the 
new directorial team at The 
Spastics Society (all have now ar- 
rived within the last 4 years) 
should have at least 4 years 
together to lead the Society into 
the new decade. 

Mr Diamond will be doing 
some part-time work for CPO 
and Tadworth Court, and is cur- 
rently working on a book on the 
administration of charities. 


Nigel Smith 


Ken Smith became the Socie- 
ty’s first alpha research and de- 
velopment officer on 8 July. He 
will be responsible for develop- 


ing regional Alpha Committees 
and local Alpha Groups in the 
North East and North West of En- 
gland. 

The post, an MSC Sheltered 
Placement Scheme, is a land- 
mark because for the first time 
The Spastics Society has acted as 
both the sponsor and the host in 
the scheme. 

“[nitially my task is to see 
what’s going on on the ground — 
to find out how disabled people 
see and don’t see their role in the 
Society,” he says. “If they don’t 
see any role at all, then it’s my 
task to encourage them.” 


Collecting bear collects 
a name for itself 


The Spastics Society’s new col- 
lecting box has gained fame and 
a rather long name — thanks to a 
competition and publicity cam- 
paign run on BBC’s Breakfast 
Time. 

From 17-28 June the BBC ran 
a “Name the Bear” competition 
for children under 14, and 
showed 3 accompanying films 
on the work of the Society at Fit- 
zroy Square, the White Lodge 
Centre and Thomas Delarue 
School. 

The winning name was Popi- 
napenny, which came from 10 
year-old Sarah Hawkins from 
Northampton. A four line poem 
about the bear had to accom- 
pany each entry, and Sarah’s was: 
Hello my name is Popinapenny 
So if you have some to spare 


SOS member Hayley Mills cuts teddy bear cake with winners Sarah 


Why don’t you come and see me 
And pop some in this bear. 

Her prize was a large cuddly 
Gales honey bear, and a trip to 
Whipsnade Zoo for a_ teddy 
bear’s picnic and a look at the 
bear cub which has been given 
the same name as The Spastics 
Society’s bear. 

Sarah and second prize winner 
Helen Bonner also came to a spe- 
cial bear’s tea party in the Inter- 
Continental Hotel on 3 July. 

They were joined by pupils 
from The Spastics Society’s De- 
larue School, the White Lodge 
Centre and the Cheyne Centre. 

Actresses Hayley Mills and 
Nanette Newman were also 
there and helped christen Popi- 
napenny by cutting a special 
bear cake. 
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Hawkins (centre) and Helen Bonner. Nanette Newman stands 
behind next to a commissionaire bear. The new Spastics Society 
collecting box stands in the foreground. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A Helping Hand Across Lon- 
don. This booklet, produced by 
British Rail and London Regional 
Transport, gives a station by sta- 
tion easy-to-follow guide of the 
most convenient Underground 
and bus routes between BR ter- 
minals in London. It is useful for 
both disabled and elderly peo- 
ple, and those travelling with 
children or heavy luggage. Avail- 
able free at all BR London ter- 
minals. 


Marks & Spencer has toilets for 
disabled people in the following 
branches: Bexleyheath, Brom- 
ley, Croydon, Enfield, Hammers- 
mith, Marble Arch and Wood 
Green. 


Am I Living in the Right 
Place? The distribution of 
health care is the speech of 
Lady Hamilton on receiving the 
Harding Award last year and is 
available from RADAR, 25 Mor- 
timer Street, London W1N 8AB, 
price 50p (enclose SAE). 


Sheltered Housing for Sale: 
avoid the pitfalls is a new fact 
sheet published by Age Concern 
England. It gives guidance to 
elderly people and their advisors 
on buying, management, loca- 
tion, design, service charges, re- 
pairs, warden’s duties, reselling 
and rights as a leaseholder. Avail- 
able free, on receipt of a large 
SAE, from Age Concern England, 
60 Pitcairn Road, Mitcham, Sur- 
rey CR4 3LL. 


The Campaign for Mentally 
Handicapped People has pub- 
lished a leaflet to dispel some of 
the most common myths about 
people with mental handicaps. 
Price: 1 for 26p or 10 for 65p. 
From CMH, 12a Maddox Street, 
London WIR 9PL. Tel: 01-492 
0727. 


The Spastics Society’s 1985 
Card and Gift Catalogue is 
now available. Included in the 
32 pages of varied and colourful 
presents and greetings cards is 
the card (above ) by Joanna Rod- 
riquez of The White Lodge Cen- 
tre in Chertsey. It follows re- 
quests by local groups for a 
Society-produced card. Early 
orders for this would be helpful. 
For a copy of the catalogue con- 
tact Terry Martin, Spastics Cards 
Ltd, PO Box 66, Burton on Trent, 
DE14 3LQ. Tel: (0238) 66311. 


A national fundraising raffle 
is being organised by The Stars 
Organisation for Spastics. First 
prize is a Ford Fiesta, and there 
are a host of other prizes. Tickets 
cost 25p each and the draw will 
take place on 31 October. Con- 
tact SOS, 12 Park Crescent, Lon- 
don W1N 4EQ. Tel: 01-637 9683. 


Does He Take Sugar? The long 
running BBC programme con- 
cerned with current affairs and 
issues of special interest to dis- 
abled people, their families and 
professionals has a new time- 
slot. It is on Radio 4 on a Thurs- 
day evening at 9pm. 


The Whitbread Northern 
Community Care Awards 
1985 are designed to recognise 
and reward people who help 
others through community care 
schemes. Whitbread is offering a 
total of £3,750 in recognition of 
the work done by individuals 
and groups. Nominations will be 
accepted on behalf of award 
scheme candidates living within 
the whole of the North. Closing 
date is 20 November. For 
nomination forms and further 
details contact Sue Litherland, 
MCC Public Relations, Old Bank 
House, Old Market Place, Altrin- 
cham, Cheshire WA14 4DL. Tel: 
061-941 6344. 


The Magic Garden at the Fes- 
tival Gardens in Liverpool is 
providing special assistance for 
disabled children. Extra ste- 
wards are on duty between 
1lam and 12 noon, Mondays to 
Fridays, and groups of disabled 
people will be given permission 
to bring vehicles onto the site 
before its opening each day at 
11am. The Magic Garden, where 


flowers and gardening equip- 
ment are many times life-size, is 
packed with inflatables, rope 
climbing frames and _ ball 
swamps. For further information 
and details of group visits con- 
tact Alistair Merrick Tel: 051- 
227 0303. 


Mind 
your 
language! 


“Choice of language reflects atti- 
tudes and, at a time when we are 
trying to improve those of the 
general public towards people 
with disabilities, we should sure- 
ly be very mindful of our own.” 

So says Alan Durant, The Spas- 
tics Society’s publicity and film 
officer, in a new leaflet written 
for staff and local groups. 

It comes at a time when the 
Society is digesting the results of 
recent market research (see Dis- 
ability Now, July) which 
showed, among other things, 
that the name of the Society and 
the word “spastic” were no lon- 
ger acceptable to many people 
and that the Society itself has an 
old-fashioned image. 

The leaflet discusses the 
words “spastic”, “cerebral palsy”, 
“disability” and “handicap”. It 
warns that words such as “crip- 
ples” or “sufferers” can be a 
handicap to disabled people 
when used in a patronising, sen- 
timental or sensational way, and 
recommends more up-to-date, 
positive words like “active”, 
“effective”, “independent”, “in- 
tegration” and “justice”. 

“More than ever before the 
Society is encouraging disabled 
people to be independent and 
seek greater self-determination, 
and this should be reflected in 
the language used within the 
organisation,” says the leaflet. 


Our way with words, with a 
suggested glossary of terms, is 
available, free, from Carmen 
Rebello, Publicity and Informa- 
tion Department, The Spastics 
Society, 12 Park Crescent, Lon- 
don WIN 4EQ. 
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One for the pot! Paul Murray 
on his way to collecting £39 for 
The Spastics Society during this 
year’s Greater London Flag Day 
on 29 June, Paul and his friend, 
John Langridge, phoned the 
Society only the day before 
offering their services as collec- 
tors and together raised £79 in 
Covent Garden. About 15 of the 
Society’s London groups turned 
out to swell their own funds. 
North Surrey achieved the high- 
est “take” with £1,195 in the 
Kingston area — more than dou- 
ble what they raised last year. 
The overall total was £7,000 
plus. 


Handel with flare 


Thousands of people thronged 
into Hyde Park on the evening of 
13 July to celebrate the 300th 
anniversary of Handel’s birth. 
They heard the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by 
Andre Previn playing in what, 
from far away, looked like a 
spaceship beside the Serpentine, 
and watched a barrage of ebul- 
lient fireworks. 

97 people from The Spastics 
Society were also there selling 
commemorative programmes at 
&1 atime, the proceeds of which 
will come to the Society. The 
total figure is expected to be 
around £8,500. 

Two directors, Ann Hithersay 
and Andrew Ross, were in the 
running for “top seller”. Andrew 
won, with £201. But he cheated 
a bit. Everyone else stopped sell- 
ing at 10pm. He kept going! 


There’s no such thing as a free 
lunch —and Disability Now is no 
exception. 


The newspaper costs The 
Spastics Society 40p a copy or 
£4.80 for a year’s supply. At the 
moment it comes to you free. 
If you enjoy reading Disability 
Now and would like to see it 
continue, please send us a 
donation. £1 or £1,000, 
everything is welcome! 


Please make out cheques and 
postal orders to The Spastics 
Society, and send them to 


Gayle Mooney 
Room 2B 
Disability Now 

12 Park Crescent 
London WIN 4EQ. 
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New threat to 
social services 


The Environment Secretary’s 
announcement on 25 July that 
the system of spending targets 
for local authorities is to be 
scrapped may be good news to 

~ some Conservative shires, but 
his plans spell trouble for social 
services departments. 

Although Patrick Jenkin 
announced that in 1986/87 local 
authorities will be allowed to 
spend £500 million more than 
expected, central and local 
government studies reveal that if 
present services are to be main- 
tained next year, they will still be 
in the red by a total of £1 billion. 

“This cut could spell disaster 
to social services departments,” 

_says John Tizard, The Spastics 
Society’s principal research and 
development officer. “Social ser- 

~vice budgets have to grow by 2 
per cent a year just for services 
-to stand still. It is very likely 
there will be a further reduction 
in services for recipients of so- 
cial services.” 

Metropolitan Districts will be 

~ the worst hit. 

Up to now, the Government 
has set spending “targets” for 

_each local authority, based on 


previous years’ expenditure, 
with penalties for spending over 
the target. 


Next year, authority spending 
limits will be based on grant- 
related expenditure assessments 
(GREAs) — an estimate by civil 
servants of how much each au- 
thority should need to spend. 
There will still be penalties. 

London and the majority of 
Metropolitan Authorities are 
currently spending way above 
their GREAs, which are lower 
than their targets. Most county 
councils will benefit because 
their GREA is higher than this 
year’s budget. 

However, no-one will know 
what next year’s GREAs will be 
until December. 


enthralled at the GLC Festival. 


An estimated 3,500 young peo- 
ple enjoyed the GLC’s Sports and 
Recreational Festival for Young 
People with Disabilities at the 
Lee Valley Leisure Park in North 
London. 

It was held over 2 days on 11- 
12 July as part of the Internation- 
al Year of Youth and was funded 
by the GLC in co-operation with 
the British Sports Association for 
the Disabled and the Lee Valley 
Park Authority. 

The Festival was the first event 
of its kind, giving young people 
with all types of disabilities the 
opportunity to try many sports 
and leisure activities -- such as 
dinghy sailing, fishing, horse rid- 
ing, basketball, swimming and 
trampolining. 


TOWN CLERK AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE’S DEPARTMENT 


ASSISTANT TOWN CLERK 
(Policy) 
£18708/£19968 (pay award pending) 


Manchester City Council is seeking to fill probably one of the most exciting, 
demanding and rewarding jobs in local government — that of Assistant Town 
Clerk (Policy) leading a multi-disciplinary team responsible for those strategic 
issues of concern to the City as a whole. We are particularly interested in 
receiving applications from women for this post. 


The City Council is responsible for providing local services to a population of 
nearly 500,000 people in what is predominantly an inner city area experiencing 
high unemployment and multiple deprivation, it is also responsible for the 
maintenance of Manchester as the Regional Centre for the North West. 


The Assistant Town Clerk (Policy) will be part of the Town Clerk and Chief 
Executive’s Management Team and will be responsible directly to the Town 
Clerk for the management of a Section of the Department. 


Main responsibilities will include:-— 


(i) tiie administration and servicing of the Policy and Resources Committee, 
its Sub-Committees and the Management Team. 
(ii) the development of strategic policy issues and the co-ordination of Policy 


for the Council as a whole. 


(iii) the co-ordinators of the Equal Opportunities Unit and the Race Unit will 
report directly to the Assistant Town Clerk. 


Applicants for the post will be expected to have a proven track record of 
cost-effective and efficient management, probably with a socially aware large 
public organisation, and with a strong sense of purpose and determination to 
achieve a better deal for those oppressed in our society together with ideas and 
commitment to policies to combat the problems of poverty and economic and 


social deprivation in this City. 


No specific professional qualifications are required but she/he will have 
relevant direct experience of at least two of the major areas of work and the 
ability to respond positively and imaginatively both orally and in writing upon all 
the issues likely to confront a leading inner city Authority. 

Application forms and job descriptions are available from the Staff 


Office, Town Clerk’s Department, Town Hall, Manchester, M60 2LA 
(telephone 061-234 3078) returnable by 3rd September, 1985. 


The City Council operates a Union Membership Agreement under which anew 
employee is required to become a member of a recognised Trade Union. 


MANCHESTER 
Citys 


Manchester City Council is an Equal Opportunity Employer, and we positively welcome applications from 
women and men, regardless of their racial, ethnic or national origin, disability, age up to 65, sexuality, or 


responsibilities for dependants. 


A sporting chance 
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A trampolining clown Reeps an audience of disabled children 


Coaches 
teaching people with disabilities 
or with a disability themselves 
were on hand to help. 

There was also an information 
market place with stalls from 
sports and disablement organisa- 


experienced in 


tions, including The Spastics 
Society. 

Terry Philips, Operations 
Manager at Picketts Lock sports 
centre in Lee Valley Park, and a 
member of the organising com- 
mittee, was delighted with how 
it had turned out. 

“People even sent in paintings 
and drawings about the festival,” 
he said. “Id love to do it again.” 

But with no GLC by next April, 
they will have to find another 
major sponsor. 


Cigarette advertising should be 
banned in youth magazines says 
a new British Medical Associa- 
tion and Health Education Coun- 
cil joint report. 

1.2 million teenage girls are 
exposed to cigarette advertising 
in women’s magazines, it says, 
and the tobacco industry is 
breaching a voluntary agree- 
ment with the Government by 
targeting this readership. 

Women’s magazines have be- 
come one of the most important 
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The organisation of neonatal 
care in Britain for very small or 
ill babies is “inadequate, hapha- 
zard and unstructured.” 

Too few doctors and nurses 
and too little vital equipment 
mean that standards of care are 
unacceptably low and some 
babies are dying unnecessarily. 

Neonatal care needs urgent 
and radical restructuring. 

These are the conclusions of a 
survey, the most comprehensive 
yet, carried out among consul- 
tant paediatricians in 161 of the 
259 hospitals which provide 
neonatal care. 

They echo the findings of the 
Maternity Services Advisory 
Committee which were pre- 
sented to the DHSS in February. 
As a result, the DHSS asked re- 
gional health authorities to set 
objectives for neonatal care and 
meet them within 10 years. But 
no government money was 
forthcoming for intensive care 
facilities. 

The new survey from the char- 
ity BLISS (Baby Life Support Sys- 
tems) covers the number of 
costs and the number of babies 
cared for, staffing levels and 
equipment. It also sought the 
opinion of consultants on the 
provision of neonatal care in 
their region. 

Here are the main findings. 

@ The distinction between hos- 
pitals with intensive care cots 
(Designated Regional Referral 
Units) and those with Special 
Care Baby Units was blurred. A 
quarter of SCBUs provide inten- 
sive care — presumably because 
there is no DRU nearby or it is 
full. 

@ In most units, particularly 
those providing neonatal inten- 
sive care, “crisis management 
seemed to prevail”. 

“The levels of trained and un- 
trained nursing staff and medical 


Smoking ads aimed at women condemned 


media outlets for cigarette 
advertising — revenue from it in- 
creased by nearly 50 per cent be- 
tween 1977 and 1982. 

And in 1983 — smoking 
induced-disease killed nearly 


~ 33,000 women the report says. 


The Spastics Society is con- 
cerned because there is a con- 
nection between smoking in 
pregnancy, perinatal mortality 
and handicap. It is running its 
own survey of tobacco advertis- 
ing in women’s magazines. 


Myopia in rehabilitation services — 


“Professional myopia, ineffective 
teamwork and lack of time are 
the three weaknesses of the re- 
habilitation services,” said Pro- 
fessor Lindsay McLellan, holder 
of the European Chair of Rehabi- 
litation at Southampton Uni- 
versity. 

He was giving the Casson 
Memorial Lecture at the College 
of Occupational Therapists 2nd 
European Congress last month. 

He thought that doctors, 
nurses and social workers found 
it most difficult to relate to other 
members of what he called “the 
disability support team.” 

He wanted to see training im- 
proved, and an integrated sylla- 
bus for a first degree course with 
specialisation coming later. 

Disabled people should be in- 
volved in teaching sessions, he 
said, not as specimens but as 
teachers. 

* Lord Ennals, president of the 
College of Occupational Therap- 
ists, tlaimed recently that there 
was a crisis in patient care in the 
NHS. OTs could save money by 


Neonatal care: it’s time _ 
the Government helped | 


staff, particularly at senior regi- 
strar and registrar levels were 
inadequate, and clearly insuf-_ 
ficient to provide round the | 
clock supervision.” For example. 
the recommended ratio of ; 
nurses to an intensive cot is 4:1 | 
(over 24 hours). The number of | 
nurses working in DRUs was H 
down by 50 per cent, and even | 
more in SCBUs. =| 

According to paediatricians, | 
these shortages result in a lower | 
standard of patient care and ° 
sometimes unnecessary deaths. 

Many consultants said their 
units could not cope with the de- | 
mand for places and 15 per cent — 
said they could not admit babies — 
to all the cots because there | 
were not enough nurses. ie 
@ All types of unit lack vital, life- 
saving equipment and many rely © 
on equipment donated by char- | 
ities. SCBUs with intensive care | 
cots were the most ill-equipped. 

40 consultants said they had — 
to transfer mothers and babies | 
because they lacked the right | 
equipment, and 11 consultants — 
said babies had died as a result of A 
not having the equipment. ‘| . 
@ Asked about standards off 
neonatal care, over 50 per cent © 
of consultants thought the stan-_ 
dard of neonatal care in their re- || 
gion was good compared to the 
rest of the UK, but over 50 per © 
cent thought that recent cuts in — 
the NHS were affecting stan- 
dards of care. 

The Spastics Society has been | 
campaigning for minimum stan- 
dards of staffing and equipment 
for neonatal intensive care. 

“We are concerned that the | 
government still does not see | 
the state of neonatal care as a — 
problem which warrants central 
funding,” said John Cox. “As we 
all know, regional health author- 
ities have little room for man- 
oeuvre.” 


As well as strengthening pre- — 
sent codes of practice for adver- — 
tisers, the BMA report recom-— 
mends that all youth magazines © 
should stop taking cigarette © 
advertising and give regular — 
coverage to the dangers of smok- — 
ing. At present only 32 per cent ~ 
of women’s magazines refuse — 
cigarette advertising. 


When Smoke Gets in your Eyes, 
price £1, from the BMA, Tavi- 
stock House, London WC1. 


helping to cut the time a patient 
stays in hospital, get people back 
to work again, and keep people 
living independently in the com- 
munity. 

According to the college, 22 
per cent of established, funded 
posts for trained OTs are not 
filled and training places are sey- 
erely limited by lack of funding. 

The college wants to double 
the number of trained OTs in 10 
years. 

Janet Ciddor, an OT at The 
Spastics Society, writes: I don’t 
think training more OTs is the 
only answer. What about all 
those who have trained and who 
are no longer working? We need 
research to see if more could be 
done to encourage them to re- 
turn to the profession, eg pro- 
vide permanent part-time work, — 
job sharing, child-minding facili- _ 
ties, refresher courses. . 

Also, social services depart- © 
ments and the NHS might be en- 
couraged to employ more OTs if 
there was good, hard evidence of 
successful OT intervention. 


